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(Hampstead), while the mortality was as high 
as 162 in Bermondsey. This result is so start- 
ling (remarks the report), as to suggest some 





proportion in other districts of the superin-|a vast amount of suffering. To induce anys 
tendent-registrars was never less than twelve; thing like the practice of morality on the part 


of men and women in the state of physical 
debasement to which thousands in this vast 
metropolis are condemned, is impossible, as we 
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Pe HE well-being of society will be 
promoted by the provision of 
healthful homes for the poor and 
the labouring classes. ‘This is a 
theme on which we have often 


and it may be hoped with some little | 


good effect ; but it must be echoed again and 


again throughout the length and breadth of the 


kingdom. before it will produce its proper 
results. We have recorded from timé to time 


in our pages, endeavours made and being made, | 


in’ the: metropolis and various parts of the 
country, to provide improved dwellings for the 
labouring classes; but at present these are 
wholly incommensurate with the existing neces- 
sity. The association for this purpose at 
Bristol, is now organized, and will, it may be 
hoped, shortly commence operations. The 


model dwellings at Dudley, as we have men-! 


tioned elsewhere, are covered in. In the village 
of Charlton Marshall, near Blandford, in Dorset, 
acommodious building is in course of erection, 
the larger portion of which is intended for a 
club-house, chiefly, but not exclusively, for 
labourers and artisans; and the remaining por- 
tion for a bakehouse and shop. The idea of 


such a club-house suggested itself to its pro-' 


moter, Mr. T. Horlock Bastard, from his 
attention having been drawn to the little benefit 
which has accrued, from mechanics’ institutes, 
to labourers, or even to mechanics; and from 
his attributing this ill-suecess to the cireum- 
stance that, in these institutions, intellectual 


recreation has been made the sole object, with-| 


out any consideration of the question, whether 
the physical comfort of the members had pre- 
viously been provided for. The entrance-money 
is proposed to be sixpence, and the subscription 
three-halfpence per week for males, and one 
penny per week for females. The things to be 
provided are tea, coffee, sugar, milk, bread, 
butter, cheese, fruit, buns, biscuits, and effer- 
vescent drinks, and possibly cocoa, chocolate, 


soup, and cold meat—all at prices little exceed- | 


ing their cost, to pay for fuel and service. 
Newspapers and periodicals will be furnished. 
In London various societies are at work each 
in their little circle. The Lodging-house Act is 
working well, and the diminution of epidemic 
disease produced by it, is much greater than 
was even anticipated. A report on the lodging- 
houses of the metropolis by Mr. Glover, Super- 
intending Medical Inspector of the General 
Board of Health, recently made public, shows 
that in 1853 there were registered houses 
of this kind, accommodating about 30,000 
persons, yet during the year only ten cases of 
fever occurred. ‘‘ Considering the class of per- 
sons,” remarks Mr. Glover, “inhabiting these 
houses, it must be acknowledged that three 
cases of fever to every 10,600 of such persons 
is an almost incredibly small amount of sickness 
of this character.” It appears that there are, 
in all, 10,284 common lodging-houses more or 
less under the superimtendence of the police, 
the number of persons inhabiting the registered 
houses being estimated at 32,000, and the 
number inhabiting the unregistered at 50,000. 
In all these houses, registered and unregistered, 
there were in the first nine months of last year 
seventy-two cases of cholera and sixty-one 
deaths—an amount of sickness, all things con- 
sidered, very small. The mortality from cholera 
in thirteen weeks of 1854, in every 10,000 
of the population, in the common lodging- 
houses under the superintendence of the police, 


amounted to seven only, whereas the lowest | 


doubts of the absolute correctness of the police|have asserted again and again: “Talk of 
return, but there can be no question that the | morality,” says the Rev. Robert Bickersteth, in 
Common Lodging-house Acts have materially|a lecture on “The Physical Condition of the 
contributed to the preservation of that portion| London Poor,” lately delivered before the 
of the population of the metropolis who|Church of England Young Men’s Society,* 
have no settled place of abode. Still the| “amongst people who herd—men, women, and 
evil is searcely touched—such is its vast-|children—together, with no regard of age or 
|ness; and we can put our finger on scores|sex, in one narrow, confined apartment! you 
of localities which are a disgrace to a civilized | might as well talk of cleanliness in a stye, or of 
;couutry. Many of the fearful holes described by | limpid purity in the contents of a cesspool. 
Look at the testimony of experience: I appeal 
were—hotbeds of disease and vice : some of them | to all who have ever laboured in scenes such as 
| are even worse, A frightful picture was given) these—to our toil-worn parochial clergymen in 
in the daily papers a few weeks ago of a lodging-| metropolitan parishes—to our Scripture-readers 
house within the Thames police district, filled | and City missionaries, who have penetrated these 
| with Chinamen and Lascars, and including two| haunts of infamy, and who are familiar with 
dead bodies: in one room there were twelve | these nests of pauperism and vice—I ask, if all 
| Lascars, six of whom were sleeping on bed-/ their labour is not thrown away upon a popula- 
| steads, three on the floor, and two on chairs.| tion so circumstanced? Does not the same 
|The condition of the atmosphere throughout | state of things go on from year to year? Is 
the house was revolting and dangerous in the| there any moral improvement in the mass, so 
extreme. long as the physical condition is unchanged ? 
| It is mentioned on the authority of the|I have put the question to men who have faith- 
rector of one of the populous London parishes fully toiled for years in these dens of London, 
just to the north of the City, in an Essay|and the answer is invariably ihe same. No 
recently published by Messrs. Ashpitel andj general impression is made. Here and there, 
| Whichcord, “on the Erection of Fire-proof| possibly, one may be roused to some kind of 
'Houses in Flats,”* that there has been an| moral perception, as by a miracle of mercy, and 
addition of one thousand persons in his parish} what happens? Why, the first token of moral 
upon a former population of four thousand, | life is an attempt to migrate, as though by the 
since the last census, and yet not a single house | instinct of self-preservation, to some purer 
has been built im the district: in fact, there is | scene.” 

‘no room for building, every scrap of ground} We have lately spent some hours in the Bow- 
| being covered. He states that people have | street Police-court. 

been driven in from the dwellings destroyed in} Bovw-street is a name of power. The notion 
| Holborn, Clerkenwell, and Spitalfields, and that | of g Bow-street officer still awes, though their 


|they have been thrust upon the other popula-| req waistcoats are now scarcely remembered, 
tion; huddled into any hole 


and corner they | and “ the detective,” not confined to that locality, 
could put their heads into,—not from poverty, has taken his place. Bow-street is in the centre, 
jbut from sheer want of any dwelling within | or pearly so, of this great world of London, and 
reach of their work; that respectable artisans, | its jurisdiction is over that miserable mass of 
particularly among the class who work at their | humanity which festers round the plague-spots 
own homes, even makers of little fancy articles! which have fastened on the very heart of our 
and of parts of watches, have been forced into | giyjlization. It is, par excellence, the London 
ithe same dwellings with the worst class, who! police-office. And hence we sce here brought 
jhave been driven from Field-lane and the} to a focus all that is foul and all that is pitiful 








; us in an earlier volume remain precisely as they 





| “slums ” near Sharp’s-alley. | in the concentrated misery of the capital of the 
In this essay the authors come forward to} world. 
|meet the demand which may be expected, it is} There are few situations, indeed, in which 
‘to be hoped, from the endeavours of earlier! man can be placed, so trying as that of a London 
labourers in this field, and give plans for the ‘police magistrate. His position, if properly 
| arrangement of buildings on plots of ground of | filled, calls for a union of qualities of the 
|various shapes, calculated to afford healthful | greatest and rarest order. His authority, in 
| habitations to various classes at a cost not ex-! one sense, is absolute; for except the control 
ceeding what they are now paying for most! of the public press, the great mass of unforte- 
insufficient and death-dealing retreats. This is | nates who stand at his bar are absolutely at his 
ithe cogent argument for endeavours that we! mercy. He must be a sharp lawyer, with a 
have constantly used, namely, that good may be| memory capacious enough to contain an un- 
‘done and money made at the same time, or at) known number of statutes—elastic enough at 
all events not lost. We would just whisper, | the same time to admit the annual trifle of one 
| however, apart from this, without any desire to! or two hundred fresh ones cooked by Parlia- 
seem to affect the possession of the virtue we| ment. Every knave who comes before him has 


4 | . . . . . 
| would see exercised by others, that “when God ' exercised his ingenuity in Lord Brougham’s 


gives a blessing to be enjoyed, he gives it with’ exercise of driving a “coach and four” through 
=) | ad . . 
|a duty to be done; and the duty of the happy | these enactments, and often with legal skill to 


is, to help the suffering to bear their woe.” | back him. He must not swerve one hair’s- 

Thousands of pounds may be saved by im-| breadth for any rank: he must not give way to 
proved sanitary arrangements,—and thousands | any false pity before an assumed penitence, or 
of souls. Lord Shaftesbury has said that one-/ on account of a mawkish sentimentality. As 
third of the pauperism of the country at large the guardian of social order, he must at once be 
|arises from the defective sanitary condition of | firm and composed,—ready to detect the specious 
large multitudes of the people, and that, if the | tale of the bold, and yet shrewd, to elicit from 
population were placed under proper sanitary the simple and bewildered what is necessary for 
regulations, in less than ten years the poor-rates | their own justice. And all this must be done 
would be diminished to the extent of two mil-' on the instant. When we think of the vast 
lions annually. Who shall calculate the dimi- number of cases which are to be disposed of, 
nution that would be effected in crime? And and the varied circumstances by which they are 
crime costs a great deal of money, and causes | environed, and at the same time observe how 








* Published by Weale, Holborn. 1855, | * London: James Nisbet and Co. 
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few mistakes are made, we may justly be proud | monster evil—drink—we know not: it was too 
of this department of our national executive. | saddenin tobe endured longer. i 
The even-handed English justice dealt out by} But admitting that indulgence in —— ing 
the metropolitan magistrates has now become liquors is a monster evil, an overwhelming 
proverbial. The men who fill those responsible | vice,—that it fills our workhouses, prisons, 
stations have generally been well selected ; and lunatic asylums, penal settlements and church- 
the majesty of the law, while it has been vindi-| yards; demoralizes, debilitates, and degrades,— 
cated, pay foeet the respect even of the poor | still, an objector may say, why introduce Py 
degraded beings whose evil courses have placed | here, when you are urgin _ the evils of ill- 
them under its lash. They know—and this | arranged, unwholesome dwellings, and the want 
knowledge is a powerful preservative from much of sanitary arrangements? For this reason, 
evil—that once they have broken the bonds of good friend, that a large portion of this intem- 
society, they will meet the inevitable penalty, | perance and consequent crime 1s owin to the 
enforced without a shadow of oppression or | miserable condition of the dens in w ich the 
vindictiveness, but with all the sternness which | people are forced to exist. The impurity of the air 
their case demands. | creates a craving for stimulants, and the attrac- 
Within the precincts of Bow-street, the soul tions of the public-house have no counterpoise 
sickens, and amongst the crowd of human at home. eats 
beings so utterly fallen, it is hard to recognise; Perhaps the best — of the multifarious 
one gleam of that pristine greatness in a} causes which exert so baneful an influence in 
mass which seems almost to have sunk to the filling Bow-street, and all such institutions, is 
level of the brutes. The newspapers daily re- to be found in two little volumes, entitled 
port a selection of the eases which are tried “ Meliora; or, Better Times to come, being 
throughout the different divisions, and there is the contributions of many men touching the 
no surer index of the need of home mission | present state and prospect of society ; edited by 
work —no more melancholy evidence of the Veswouii Ingestre.* They contain also a body 
dreadful excesses of vice, than is presented by of practical suggestions demanding considera- 
this fearful phantasmagoria of human life, re-| tion. Dr. Guy takes up the advocacy of that 
corded in the columns of these prints. But | great system now receiving a trial, of which the 
lamentable as are these solemn evidences of | result is being anxiously watched,—the policy 
blood, crime, and villany, they afford but a of prevention. This broad —— is only now 
feeble index of its amount. | beginning to be appreciated. So long as we 
On the particular morning of our first visit, | could — our criminals, whom we did not 
there were nearly as many cases gone through | hang, so Jong we remained content on the old 
as would suffice to fill a space equal to that | notion of “‘ Out of sight out of mind.” But 
occupied in the public paper by all the stations | by and by, when we_ found that the colonists 
put together; and that, too, on what would objected to have their home made a receiving- 
technically be called a “heavy” day. Our | house for the scum of others, then when we 
thoughts were many and bitter, while we stood | were driven to keep the reprobates, whom we 
vent up in that little squaredock, encircled bythe | durst neither let loose nor send away, we began 
- of humanity, who yet were brothers and | to think whether it were not possible to save 
sisters of the one great family. Incessantly it/them by some means from getting into that 
would occur to the mind, as a fresh crimmal | position at all. In a sanitary point of view 
was led to the bar, or some poor Sidtened | De Guy remarks, that to us the achievements 
wretch staggered blindly forward to take the | of Cook, Howard, and Jenner, are very pre- 
oath before she told of the savage treatment cious. With what irresistible arguments and 
which had almost extinguished the spark of) potent precedents, have not the three sanitar 
life, that one of the greatest of the Creator’s philanthropists of the eighteenth furnished their 
mercies is the hiding of futurity. The most successors of the nineteenth century! With 
loathsome creatures that appeared, had once} what a treasury of analogies has not Howard 
been young and innocent, but it was spared himself endowed us,—analogies admitting of 
many of those who had reared and loved them, | the most important practical applications! 
to behold the depths into which they should | Mice are not more alike than the prisons of 
plunge. A snatch of the grand old Latin Howard’s time and the low lodging-houses 
hymn forced itself upon us— of our own day. Honest working men, 
Dies ire, dice tlle, | by the thousand, in town and country, in 
Solvet Seeclum in favilla,”* | every part of England, are = to live in 
We noticed the hard stern lines in the generally | #8 complete destitution of all the appliances of 
sg features of the magistrate. Well, _comfort and decency, and of all the physical aids 
indeed, it might be so, for so great and terrible  t morality and religion, as the most degraded 
an experience as this is accorded to few. But | tenants of the worst gaols of the last century. 
sometimes even his hard strong lineaments | They breathe the same foul atmosphere, they 
showed the feelings which were roused. An 4e pressed into the same narrow space, they are 
expression of commiseration for some poor compelled to the same unseemly companionship, 
victim of brutality, whom the mad blow of they languish under the same loathsome diseases, 
frenzied passion, ‘or drunken rage, had dis- | they are doomed to the same = decay. 
figured for life, if even that lasted. Or some | Howard’s gaol fever was but the kage pe and 
brawny hardened culprit comes up to answer a_ gow: of the typhus fever, which, one year 
charge for misconduct committed almost the | wit another, brings from fifteen to twenty 
moment he was out of prison, and human thousand of the most valuable # ges of our popu- 
nature could not refrain from administering a | lation to untimely graves, and stretches twice 
stern rebuke where clemency was lost. be-wWcennJ for weeks together in muttering 
On Monday last (we may as well be precise, and | delirium on beds of sickness. Now, as then, the 
show we do not fear contradiction) we were there |S8me causes produce the same effects. The 
for an hour and a half, and here is an epitome | OWneT of house property at the present day 


of the charges made :—Ist, a woman—drunk ; leases his tenements to middle men, whose only 


2nd, a woman, well-looking and decent—drunk ; 
rd, a man (a collector with the charity’s money 
in his pocket)—drunk ; 4th, a boy—picking a 


care is to secure a maximum of rent with a 
‘minimum of outlay. The owner of prison pro- 
perty in Howard’s time did the same. To make 


pocket ; 5th, a woman,—drunk ; 6th, a woman, the analogy complete, some of the worst tene- 
drank ; 7th, a man—case of stabbing while | ments now, like some of the worst prisons then, 
drunk (the injured man not sober) ; 8th, a girl of at the property of ecclesiastical corporations 
about sixteen—drunk; 9th, a girl—drunk: and men of rank. In one important point alone 
10th, a well-looking woman—drunk; 11th, a | 40es the analogy fail us : the window-duty, which 
woman—drunk ; 12th, two boys (thirteen and | TObbed the prisons of the last century of light 
fifteen)—for stealing: untaught, with scarcely #04 air, and has done so much to make dungeons 
knowledge that they had done wrong; 14th, a/0f our houses, has happily been abolished, after 
girl—drunk ; 15th, a woman—drunk! How ® Struggle which did little credit to our financial 
many more were brought up, victims of the | Tepulation, and still less to our humanity. In 
= ee | ll other respects, the analogy between the low 
a SO Se EAE | lodging-honse, or the squalid dwellings of the 

hall kindle up the avensing fi, poor in town and country, and the prisons of 

aArouod the expiring world : which Howard has left us such graphic sketches, 

ybils said of old, is complete. The sanitary history of the 


And as the prophet king foretold, 
J.W .Parker and Son. Two Series, 


—_——___ | a 











Shall be in ruin hurled. | 


RAT RRR ere temas mormon emo ea are 


eighteenth century has yet to be written, and 
the instruction it 4s calculated to afford us is 
still very far from being exhausted. One great 
lesson, however, written in characters so 
and legible that he that runs may read, forces 
itself especially upon our attention: it is the 
immense superiority of prevention to palliation. 
The efficacy of simple measures of prevention 
is the great truth, the broad principle, which 
stamps the works of Cook, Howard, and Jenner, 
as belonging to the same class. It is this com- 
mon attribute that links all their labours 
together. It did not occur to either of them 
that the labour of love in which he was engaged 
was but part of a large measure of reform, 
destined some day to have a name and a status 
among great social and political movements. It 
was enough for Cook to remodel the internal 
economy of his ships, for Howard to correct the 
abuses of prisons, for Jenner to disarm the 
small-pox of its terrors : it was reserved for our 
own times to point the moral of their acts, to 
apply their methods on a larger scale, and to 
discover the life-giving principle of which those 
isolated reforms, ri even the most compre- 
hensive measures of our own day, are but special 
eases and illustrations. This, undoubtedly, is 
the system which will tend to lessen the labours 
of our police and empty our prisons. Whether 
we grapple with the “beer-shop evil,” educate 
the poor or the adult, improve dwellings and 
lodging-houses, or cultivate kindly feelings be- 
tween rich and poor, we work to the same end. 
In the two series of the work we have named, 
‘and which has now been published some time, 
‘there are many chapters by eminent men, 
all bearing closely, and many of them prac- 
tically, upon the necessities which must be 
attended to if we would carry out the 
policy of prevention, and would diffuse comfort 
and good feeling amongst the working classes, 
instead of a sour misanthropy which stalks 
in the rear of gaunt misery, and would, if 
it dared let itself” loose, sap the foundation of 
every social edifice, and snap every tie which 
binds humanity together. It is better and 
cheaper,—it is our social and Christian duty,— 
to do all we can to ameliorate the condition of 
our suffering fellow-mortals, to dissipate the 
evil thoughts engendered by their stricken con- 
dition, rather than simply hold them in check, 
and pass by on the other side. 
Prominent amongst the contributors to 
“ Meliora,” is the "distinguished correspondent 
of the Zimes, 8S. G. O. or in other words, the 
Honourable and Reverend 8. G. Osborne. 
He handles, in his usual trenchant style, 
two subjects, the “ Beershop Evil,” and, as 
he quaintly terms the other, “ Immortal 
Sewerage.” In the latter, he describes with 
terrible pictorial power a visit paid in company 
with the police to one of the lowest dens in 
Glasgow. Then the Rev. Henry Mackenzie, 
Rector of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, gives his 
“Ideas of the Parish.” Lord Teignmouth 
descants on Ragged and Industrial Schools. 
Viscount Ingestre (the editor) has some observa- 
tions on “ Social Evils, their Causes and Cure ;” 
and a shoemaker in the parish of St. James’s, 
gives his “ Ideas on Model Lodging-houses and 
the Working Classes.” A chief constable and go- 
vernor of a gaol, has some memoranda on the 
same subject. It is likewise handled in another 
aper, by Mr. Beckett Denison. The Hon. F. 
yng has some remarks on Improved Dwellings 
for the Poor; and Henry Mayhew writes on the 
theme “ Home is Home, be it ever so homely.” 
A pawnbroker tells some “Truths,” which em- 
ployers would do well to study, seeing that 
they may easily, by the time at which they pa 
wages, &c. be the cause, unthinkingly, of | 
misery and demoralization. Well, sickened by 
such scenes as those we have depicted in Bow- 
street, we turn with a feeling of grateful relief 
to these things, as an evidence that skilful and 
powerful men are awake to their obligations in 
their day and generation. That property has 
its duties as well as its rights, is an axiom, 
which, like many other axioms, has been very 
| much left out of sight for a long time, all the 
‘more perseveringly, perhaps, because it is so 
| very, true and apparent. The “good time is 
coming,” we hope it is not so very far off; 
but there is much to do: and as a fitting 
| close to this article, we transcribe two of the 
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genial verses of Martin Farquhar Tupper, who! of the bolt is prolonged sufficiently and formed 
affords another evidence on the point lately | into a joint to carry the upper end of the shank of 
urged, that even in every-day concerns the poet the clapper. The stock, instead of being made of 
has his use; that it is, in fact, the office of the timber, is cast in iron. It has a central boss to 
greatest poets to lay down their choicest offer-| receive the main bolt, and the lower part of this | 
ings on the shrine of common life,—home needs | central boss is sufficiently enlarged to receive the | 
and home feelings :— ' bell’s boss, so that the lower edge of the stock may | 
« Still are these homes overclouded with night; be brought down to within an inch of the crown of 
Poverty’s sisters are Care and Disease ; the bell. Two gudgeons are securely fixed in 
sg tool ae ee ee a pp _the ends of the stock by being turned to fit 
Then, let his neigh! our stand forthin his strength, | slight ly tapered holes, imto which they are 
PR cde ys og geod. sepa A tightly driven and fixed by their inner ends | 
: : being rivetted over or pinned in. The stock with 
the gudgeons fixed in it, is then put into a 


Pouring in peace on the homes of the poor. 
Cleanliness, healthiness, water and light ; 
Rent within reason, and temperate rules; lathe, and the gudgeons turned accurately true 
Work and fair wages (Humanity’s right) ; 
Libraries, hospitals, churches and schools,— 
Thus let us help the good brother in need, 
Dropping @ treasure at Industry’s door; 
Glad, by God’s favour, to lighten in need 
The burden of life in the homes of the poor.” 


and concentricity. At the same time the eid of 
the stock is turned to suit the hole in the cen- 
_ tral boss of the rigger-wheel, and the other end 
is turned to enter the eye of a catch. A socket 
is cast in the stock to receive the lower end of 
'the stay. When the bell is set, the upper end 
|of the stay rests against the tail of the catch, 
which itself rests against a stop on the framing. 
. 8 . The rigger-wheel is ast-iron. as seve 

Institute of British Architects, March 5, Mr.|—" cna i see sr = aac It bee ihe 
7 S. ikt Ges sulle’ f s itera. | @tms and an inner circle. It is put into a lathe, 
.L. gave particulars of some altera-| Qocked trul d tl hed Seaton yp 
ti i. th a at Vitae ball sed by | Checked truly, an 1en the central boss 1s 
ions in the mode of hanging bells, proposed by tegee - 
rs gpg eapesaeties ys Deg amr . | bored out. It is attached to the upper es of 

/ —s | the stock by a bolt passing through a boss at 


_ A bell hung in the ordinary way for ringing | the intersection of the inner circle, and the ver- 
is suspended from and firmly secured to a _ tical arm and a corresponding boss on the stock. 
wooden beam, called the stock, by means of long | The rope passes through a hole into the groove 
iron links. The lower ends of these links are! of the wheel, and there are hooks attached to 
attached to ears, technically called cannons, cast | the wheel, upon which the ordinary quantity of 
on the crown of the bell, or to cross-bars pass- | surplus rope may be wound. ‘This completes 
ing through the eyes of the cannons. The upper | the description of my alterations in bells and 
ends of the links, which are screwed, are passed ' their gear. The small and simple apparatus 
through iron clamp-plates bedded on the top of | which remains to be described is an addition to 
the stock, and are secured by nuts, which are | the ordinary gear of a bell, and consists of an 
screwed with the aid of a spanner down to the ,endless screw fixed in a boss in the stock, and 
clamps, until the tops of the cannons are pressed made to gear into a toothed wheel, keyed into 
firmly up into a recess cut in the under side of | the central boss of the bell. The outer end of 
the stock, so as exactly to suit their shape. The | the endless serew’s spindle is made square to 
length of the stock is generally about 2 or 3 | receive a spanner or wrench with which it may 
inches more than the diameter of the mouth of | he turned be hand, and through the medium of 
the bell, in order to give clearance between the | the toothed wheel move the bell round hori- 
skirt of the bell and the framing. At cach end’ zontally on its vertical axis, in order to present 
of the stock, and at the lower part of it, is fixed | g fresh part of the sound-bow to the wear occa- 
a pivot or gudgeon, which rests and turns in a/gsioned by the clapper. The following advan- 
brass _fixed in the framing. A large tages are obtained, he considered, in this system 
rigger-wheel is attached to the stock, and by | of hanging bells :— . 
means of a rope connected with a particular part | To cast a central boss is a much more simple 
of the periphery of this wheel, a ringer is able operation than to cast cannons on the crown of 
to put the Il mto a state of oscillation. After | a bell, as the latter are complicated and expen- 
a few primary impulses a firm stroke is given to! sive to mould, and, without care, are liable to 
the bell by the clapper just at the completion | turn out faulty. The method of attaching the 
of each arc of the bell’s oscillation. In simply | bell to the stock is rendered much more simple 
ringing a bell after it has been raised, the only by using one main bolt, instead of six to ten 
resistance to be overcome is that of the air acting | Jinks, with their necessary nuts, clamps, and 
upon the moving bodies of the bell, wheel, and | eross-bars. One large bolt is also more secure 
stock, and the friction of the gudgeons, and, | than a number of small ones, which, in all pro- 
although these resistances are scarcely felt by | bability, will not all be screwed up equally 
the ringer in ringing a well-hung bell for a few | tight, and consequently there will be a greater 
strokes, they begin to tell upon him if he con-| strain on some than others. The stock of a 
tinues ringing some time. One object, there-| bell, which is generally more or less cranked, 
fore, to be aimed at in hanging a bell, is to|has to stand considerable strains and counter 
reduce these resistances as much as possible. | strains; and, when made of timber, the bell and! 
The stay is a simple adjunct to a belt's gear, | wheel are attached to it by iron bolts and fasten- 
consisting of a vertical bar of wood attachedto | ings. To insure sufficient strength, it is there-, 
the stock, and projecting somewhat above it.|fore necessary that a tough and hard wood, 
When the bell is set, the extreme end of the | should be used. Elm, possessing these qualities 
stay comes in contact with a moveable stop to a greater extent than any other available wood 
attached to the framing, which prevents the bell | in this country, is the most approved of for the 
from overturning, aud eases the ringer of the | urpose. But elm is one of the worst woods 
trouble of holdiag his bell when set. He then for swelling, shrinking, and warping, when 
proceeded to explain the alterations proposed. | exposed to variation of temperature and moisture. 
Instead of the cannons mentioned before, a, The consequence is that,as the summer advances, 
strong circular box, concentric with the vertical | all bolts and iron fastenings connected with the 
axis of the bell, is cast on the crown, and in| moving gear of a peal of bells get loose and 
place of the links and clamps before described, | require tightening up. The gudgeons also being 
a single bolt, with a thread and nut at the upper | let into the stock, and bolted to it, are conse- 
end, is used for the purpose of securing the bell quently thrown out of truth, and this cannot be 
to the stock. This bolt is passed up through the permanently rectified in a wooden stock. The 
centre of the boss and the stock, till the collar advantages of the exclusive use of iron as the 
came on the bolt comes in contact with the | material for the moving gear of bells, are greater 
underside of the crown of the bell: the nut is! rigidity and durability, gudgeons permanently 
then screwed down upon the top of the stock, true, and a reduction of atmospheric resistance. 
and the top of the boss brought thereby into | A peal of bells would also be rendered fire-proof 
firm contact with the stock, to which the bell is | by the further addition of iron framing. 
thus securely fixed. When the nut has been| It is well known by those who are conversant 





ON SOME ALTERATIONS IN BELLS 
AND BELL MACHINERY. 
At the ordinary general meeting of the Royal 





screwed firmly down, the check nut should be | with the subject, that the clappers of bells, b 

screwed down tightly upon it : this will prevent | constantly striking the same parts of the sound- 
the nut from unscrewing, a frequent occurrence , bow, wear two indentations, which may be found 
in machinery in motion where check-nuts or | oftentimes three-quarters of an inch deep or 


| Sir Matthew Hale. 


to one another, both as regards their diameters | 





keeps have not been provided. The lower end’ more in bells that have not been cast more than 


from thirty to fifty years. These indentations 
must necessarily weaken a bell considerably in 
the very part that has to sustain the blows of 
the clapper. But when a bell is hung upon one 
central bolt which forms a fixed axis upon which 
it may be moved round, quartering is no longer 
necessary, because by turning the screw provided 
for the purpose, a man can at any time with 
great ease present any part of the sound-bow to 
the action of the clapper. 

At the close of the paper, Mr. E. B. Denison, Q C. 
visitor, said that he had been a bell-ringer for many 
years, like a very famous member of his profession, 
The ouly publications on bells 
which he knew of merely touched the fringe of the 
subject ; and, judging by the results, it seemed to him 
| that the modern bell-founders knew less of their art 
; than the old ones. It was well known that not one 
| of the very large bells which had been cast in England 
within this century was considered equal to the Old 
|Tom of Lincoln, or even to St. Paul’s bell; and at 
'the Royal Exchange not only one but two successive 
| peals of bells had been condemned by the public ear, 
‘and they had now been again recast by another 
founder, although they had been approved by musical 
referees. But musicians did not necessarily know 

what bells ought to be, though they could of course 
tell if they were in tune with each other; but a set of 
cast-iron saucepans might be made in tune. He be- 
lieved that architects might do something towards the 
improvement of bells, as they no doubt often had the 
management of them, if they would select  bell- 
| ringers in the neighbourhood to approve them before 
| they were certified and paid for as perfect. He had 
been consulted by the Board of Works, ou the recom- 
'mendation of Sir C. Barry, with reference to the bells 
for the great Westminster clock, which had been made 
from his designs; and it was proposed to have the 
bells, of which the largest would be 15 tons, cast 
‘under the superintendence of himself and the Rev. W. 
Taylor, who had paid great attention to this subject, 
and from whom he hoped they would hear something 
to-night. But the Board had now declined any fur- 
ther assistance from them, because they refused to 
have the Chief Commissioner of Works associated 
with them, knowing that his interference could not 
possibly be of any use, and might at any moment 
become obstructive. This was one more specimen of 
the way in which Government Boards dic their work 
in small matters as well as in large. In answer to a 
question from Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Denison said that 
bell-metal held a mean place between the speculum 
metal of telescopes (which was a saturated compound 
of copper and tin, and excessively hard), and gun- 
‘metal ; but metal having about three of copper to one 
of tin, and gun-metal having still less tin in it. The 
proper fusion of the metals so as to avoid durning 
the tin, was a matter of primary importance, and 
where it was not properly managed the bells would 
be porous and utterly bad, as some of the late 
Exchange bells were, though a few of them were as good 
as need be. He had long been struck with the want 
of uniformity, both in the hardness and the shape of 
bells, even in the same peal. Messrs. Warner, of 
Cripplegate, the well-known brass-founders, had lately 
taken up the trade of making church bells, of which 
they had three in the Great Exhibition. Since then 
they had made some considerable improvements, and 


| were able to avoid the sand-cracks, which were a 


common defect. 
Bell-frames were usually made on the most absurd 


| principle, of what the bell-founders’ carpenters call 


balancing the swings, which they fancied was to be 
done by making some of the bells swing at right 


|angles to the others—the position in which any 


counteraction was impossible,—and the effect was, that 
the bells were always trying to twist the frame to 
pieces. He had himself designed the frame for the 
large peal of bells cast by Messrs. Warner for the cathe- 
dral at Fredericton in 1852, as to which he had been 
consulted by the bishop. The carpenter violently 
objected to making the model which was to be sent 
out ; but Aés plan was followed, and he had heard no 
complaints of its ucsteadiness: on the contrary, the 
peal seemed to give griat satisfaction in all respects. 
He need not tell the architects present that the bell- 
frame itself should not rest on or butt against the 
walls of the tower, but be laid on the floor, of which 
the main timbers should be braced together, either by 
strong floor-boards or otherwise, so as to be as stiffas 
possible. In this way the bell-floor for Doncaster 
Church had been designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, the 
architect, and himself (he being one of the committee 
for rebuilding that church). He conld not at all 
approve of Mr. Baker’s plan of hanging a large bell 
by a single bolt through a hole in the crown, and 
would be sorry to stand under such a bell to ring it, 
as the strain was then six times what it was when 
stationary: even if the bolt itself stood, he thought it 
not at all unlikely to tear the crown out. 

Mr. Ashpitel said,—th* practice in hanging bells 
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was to fix strong stone corbels in the walls of the 
tower. On these corbels he placed the main girders, 
quite free of the wall, with a space of 1 inch or more 
allowance for play; on them. the floor, and on the 
floor the bell-frame or eage, but not fixed to it, so that 
each of these parts might move independently of the 
others. ‘The theory of vibration, that a bell struck 
became changed from a circular to an oval shape in 
producing a ‘musical sound, might, he considered, 
apply also to the tower. He would therefore advise 
that the tower should be constructed to allow for this 
change of form: let it be built solid in itself, a 
homogeneous mass of wall all round, but without any 
cross-bracing or strutting to resist the vibration. 
There might be some difficulty in getting an iron 
wheel into belfries, but the ordinary wooden ones 
were easily taken up in pieces. He had some hesi- 
tation in trusting to cast-iron for the stock and 
gudgeons, having seen instances of the sudden manner 
in which failure took place in that material. 
Other speakers followed.* 








A SYSTEM FOR FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION. 


Iw the letter upon “Errors in Furnishing and 
Decoration,” which appeared in your paper of 
February 24, I endeavoured to prove the exist- 
ence of many radical defects in the practice of 
that branch of art which necessarily exercises 
so great an influence over the comfort of our 
dwellings. To point out the existence of an 
evil is an easier matter than successfully to 
suggest the remedy; yet the latter, in all fair- 
ness, should follow the former: but in attempt- 
ing this, I must claim the full indulgence of 
your readers, as I find it is no easy task to 
explain my own ideas upon this subject without 
incurring the charge of plagiarism,—for when 
such men as Redgrave and Owen Jones have 
both written and spoken about it, it ir almost 
an impossibility to delineate the principles of 
such a simple matter, without in some degree 
embodying their ideas upon the subject. The 
plea that the principles which they have striven 
to inculcate com not vet been beoughs in a 
popular form before the public, must be my 
apology if 1 wxconsciously trespass upon their 
copyright illustrations. 

Proceeding to the discussion of the question, 
suppose I am asked, “ If it is improper that we 
should have mullions and tracery, landscapes 
and perspective on our carpets, stags with ant- 
lered heads, and lions preparing to spring, or 
cosily in possession of our hearth-rug; flowers 
in bold relief, or playing at hide and seek round 
the chilly évon framework of our paperhangings ; 
and a vulgar imitation of a Mosaic pavement on 
our ceilings,—if this is unfit and improper, then 
what is fit and proper?” 

_ Insuch a short sketch as this it would be 
impossible to point out rules for each individual 
object, under every possible circumstance : my 
design is rather to give a general idea, whereby 
consistency may be Shiainad without the sacrifice 
of beauty. I will, therefore, confine myself, 
first, to enumerating the essential requisites 
in the features of the principal articles of fur- 
niture; secondly, briefly to state the «aspect 
which the whole apartment should assume when 
tastefully and properly furnished, explaining the 
difference which should exist between the tone 
of the decoration on the several floors; and, 
thirdly, to demonstrate certain laws and prin- 
ciples by which we may ultimately arrive at a 
decided style in ornamentation. “Speaking of 
the most important objects, the following may 
be taken as general laws :— : 

Of Carpets.—A carpet should be always chosen 
as a background upon which the other articles 
of furniture are to be placed, and should, from 
its sober colours and unattractive features, have 
a tendency rather to improve by comparison 
objects placed upon it, than command for itself 
the notice of the spectator. It should vie with 
nothing, but rather give value to all objects 
coming in contact with it. Composed of sombre 
shades and tones, and treated essentially as a 
flat surface, it exerts a most valuable, though 








* Mr. Bake r, under date March 17, forwarded che following 
com:nunication!:—“ The great bell at York is furnished with two 
wheels, and 'wo ropes to each wheel. It weighs 10 tons 15 ewt. and 
is considerably the largest bell in this eountry, being 7 ewt. more 
than twice the weight of the great bell of St. Panl’s in London,” 
Messrs. Mears, of Whitechapel, also wrote that “ the great bell at 
York Minster wag completely raised and fairly rung by sixteen 


men on the 21st of August, 1845, r . 
men to each rope.” Gust, 1845. There were four ropes, and four 


subordinate influence upon all the other decora- 
tions of the room. Uponit the eye rests, whilst 
surveying the more important furniture ; and its 
presence, properly treated, supplies. the neces- 
sary material for a satisfactory contrast with 
other portions of the decoration, which com- 
parison in no wise detracts from its own peculiar 
degree of merit, but proves from this circum- 
stance how valuable it is as contributing to the 
pleasing effect of the whole apartment. 

Of paper and other hangings, Mr. Redgrave 
has so clearly expressed the uses, that I cannot 
do better than transcribe his rules. 

Paper and other Hangings.—“ If the use of 
such materials is borne in mind, the proper de- 
coration for them will.at once be evident, since 
this ought to bear the same relation to the 
objects in the room that a background does to 
a picture. In art, a background, if well de- 
signed, has its own distinctive features, yet 
these are to be so far suppressed and subdued 
as not to invite especial attention, while, as a 
whole, it ought to be entirely subservient to 
supporting and enhancing the principal figures 
wn subject of the picture. The decoration 
of a wall, if designed on good principles, has a 
like office: it is a background to the furniture, 
the objects of art, and the occupants of the 
apartment. It may enrich the general effect, 
and add to magnificence, or be made to lighten 
or deepen the character of the chamber: it 
may appear to temper the heat of summer, or 
to give a sense of warmth and comfort to the 
winter : it may have the effect of increasing the 
size of a saloon, or of closing in the walls of a 
library or study ; all which, by a due adaptation 
of colour, can ~ easily accomplished. But like 
the background to which it has been compared, 
although its ornament may have a distinctive 
character for any of these purposes, it must be 
subdued, and uncontrasted in + ht and shade: 
strictly speaking, it should be flat and conven- 
tionalized, and lines or forms harsh or cuttin. 
on the ground, as far as possible avoided, 
except where necessary to give expression to 
the ornamentation.” ‘‘ Well-considered design 
thoroughly adapted for this process” (of printing 
by machinery) “ would enable the manufacturer 
to unite good taste with extreme cheapness ; 
whereas, the only present result is by increased 
labour to detract from the beauty of the orna- 
mentation.” All designs which have a tendency 
to divide the flat surface of a wall paper into 
distinct compartments, or have colours so distri- 
buted that they abstract the eye at intervals ; 
all designs which cut sharply from the ground, 
and exhibit the ornamentation in strong con- 
trast to that which it is upon, or by a combina- 
tion of several tints of the same colour appear 
to relieve the ornament from its background, 
are false in principle, and deficient in the sim- 
plicity which should characterize this branch of 
decoration. An evenness of effect must be the 
sine quad non of a material which is to cover a 
surface which, if it were otherwise than flat, 
would not be tolerated. 

Of Curtains —It is evident that a material 
which owes its chief grace to the folds which it 
assumes, should not be covered with a design 
which spreads over a much larger space than 
can possibly be seen at one time, when the cur- 
tain hangs gracefully in folds, thereby hiding 
the greater part of its surface. A diaper, or an 
arrangement of geometrical forms, or flowers in 
such forms, the whole design not larger than 
the visible surface of one fold in a horizonta\ 
direction, is obviously the proper ornamentation 
for an object of which a very slight proportion 
ean be seen at once. 

Ceiling Decoration.—The flat ceiling, or that 
which is not divided into compartments by 
cross-beams, when papered or diapered, should 
be treated, as to the design, much in the same 
manner as the floor, but with an essential dif- 
ference of colour. An all-over treatment is 
best applied to this portion of the room; and 
geometrical forms, very simply disposed, are the 
most appropriate decoration. The foregoing 
rules apply to all objects of the description 
manufactured: as regards the selection for 
harmony, I will treat of that in my account of 
the furniture of each room as awhole. But, 
previously to going into that part of this letter, 

{ must explain, as a key to it, the system of 
colouring which has been adhered to. It is a 








a en — — eaten } 
theory which I heard proclaimed by one of the 
lecturers at Marlborough House ; and where I 
have seen it put in practice, 1 must say it has 
been so with the most successful results. 

Colour is the most valuable part of decora- 
tion, and the most beautiful principles of colour- 
ing are to be borrowed from Nature, who pro- 
duces the exquisite harmony to be pean in 
her works, by a systematic application of certain 
fixed laws, so simple, that domes thought over, 
and their truths realised, it will be. impossible 
to forget them. These laws -are’ few and de- 
cided. In the first place, the primary colours, 
red, blue, and yellow, are ee in the sky, and 
the fusion of them in a certain subtle propor- 
tion produces light. This, when decomposed, 
returns to its primitive colour, as the hues of 
the prism plainly prove, and even.when, the 
clouds being of sufficient density to receive 
decided tints, we see them red and blue. 
Secondly, the position midway between earth 
and heaven is assumed by the secondaries, 
orange, green, and purple, as seen in the colours 
of fruit and flowers, and the foliage of trees and 
plants. And, thirdly, the tertiaries, citron, 
olive, and’ russet, are seen in the colour of the 
several kinds of earths: these are the most 
substantial and least agreeable of all the variety 
of tints, and therefore are chosen to contrast 
with the other and more pleasing colours. 
Here, then, in a nutshell, is a rule of colour to 
be observed in decoration. I do not say that 
these colours should be used exclusively, but I 
with confidence assert that they should pre- 
ponderate in the several positions in which they 
are to be found in nature. 

To proceed to the second portion of my task. 

The Characteristics of the Furniture of the 
several Floors.—The ground-floor of a house may 
be supposed to consist of a dining-room and 
study, or library. The carpets should consist 
entirely, in their colouring, of tertiaries, the 
hearthrug lighter tones of the same, the papers 
entirely of secondaries, and the ceiling, if 
coloured at all, of the primaries. ‘The degrees 
of colouring should be—the darkest the carpet, 
medium the wall-paper, and the ceiling, by 
being coloured with tints of the primaries, in 
the proportion of five of yellow, five of red, and 
eight of blue, will assume the lightest appear- 
ance. The regular proportion is three of yellow, 
but as this floor is mclined to be dark m most 
houses, I think the equality of yellow and red 
will remedy this evil. The heavy furniture 
should either be the natural colours of the 
wood, or the medium tint between the tertiaries 
of the carpet and the secondaries of the paper. 
The curtains should be of the secondary colours, 
and of a lighter tint than the paper, thereby 
acting as a graduating medium between the 
paper and the light. Pictures and prints are 
disposed on the walls of this floor more than 
any other: the pure secondaries will be found 
an admirable background for them, as being the 
most grateful and soothing to the eye. 

The First-floor Drawing-room.—The colour of 
the carpets of this floor might partake of the 
secondaries in a slight degree, which will have 
the effect of making them more articles of fur- 
niture and more cheerful. But here they should 
always be the most sombre colour in the room. 
Of the paper, Owen Jones has thus said: “In 
drawing-rooms, where the paper has more to do 
towards furnishing and beautifying a room, they 
may be more gay: almost any tone and shade of 
colour, heightened with gold, may be used, pro- 
vided, always, that the colours are so arrange 
and the forms so interspersed that a perfect 
balance may be sbesined, and the eye never 
attracted to any one portion.” This is depart- 
ing froni the theory of colouring I before stated, 
but with the use of gold it may be more safely 
done, and on this floor more appropriately than 
on any other. But if there are works of art in 
Parian and alabaster dispersed over the room, 
it is da us to have any other background 
than judiciously-harmonized secondaries. On 
the ceiling the primaries should be diluted more 
with white, and the preponderating colours 





should be blue and yellow, or rather tints of 
these. The moveable furniture should be of a 
lighter and more elegant character than that on 
the ground-floor. 

The Bed-rooms of the house may be treated, 
as to the disposal of the degrees of colour, it 
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the same way as the dining-room and ground- 
floor, except that a lighter tint of colouring 
should be used, and the degrees more blended 

And now to demonstrate the laws of the true 
principles of the style :—In the first place, then, 
a distinction should always be preserved be- 
tween those objects which are wholly useful and 
those purely ornamental, for the production of 
the mongrel attempts which are now so highly 
patronised has resulted solely from the confusion 
and attempted unity of these two opposite 
principles, it being impossible to associate the 
necessary requisites of an article of use with 
the distimetive peculiarities of a work of high 
art. It must not be supposed that any objection 
is made to the ornamentation of ordinary objects : 
on the contrary, articles of use may be beautified 
without giving offence, so long as the ornamenta- 
tion in no way interferes with the express utility 
of the object, and is not liable to be destroyed 
by constant use before the article itself is worn 
out. In all cases, the ornamentation should be 
strictly subordinate to the utility of the object 
ornamented; and this rule, when followed, will 
be found to result in adding to the beauty and 
grace of the object, be it what it may, rather 
than decreasing it. But it is the barbarously 
artificial taste which requires objects of every- 
day use to be so ornamented that a constant 
fear is entertained in using them lest that part 
which is quite unnecessary to the utility of the 
article itself should be injured by the express 
use for which it was manufactured : this is what 
is objectionable. If we are to be cautioned every 
time we sit down in a chair not to lean back in 
case we should destroy the gilding of the wood- 
work, or discolour the cloth covering where the 
anti-macassar has fallen down—as it always 
does—upon the seat ; if we are to be kept half- 
an-hour on a cold day scrubbing our feet in a 
draughty passage, before venturing into our 
dining-rooms, for fear of spoiling my lady’s 
carpet; then I assert we are living in a state 
of self-inflicted martyrdom and golden-cage 
luxury. Common sense will always avenge 
such outrages of her precepts; and people who 
possess such valuable objects generally condemn 
themselves to be content with a paltry covering 
of some cheaper material, in order to preserve 
their pet folly for grandee occasions, and other 
people’s use and admiration. The reverse error 
of designing a really beautiful and expensive 
work of high art, with a view to its becoming 
not wholly ornamental, is even more to be 
deprecated. A popular instance of this may be 
seen in the Parian figure, which, by some clever 
little contrivance, serves also as a match-box. 
I should strongly recommend those who can 
afford to buy such things, to purchase a down- 
right useful common-sense match-box, and not 
allow themselves, by their love of prettiness, to 
be betrayed into patronizing these unsuccessful 
attempts to unite the two purposes. If you 
have a place in your house which will be im- 
proved by a statuette, then, for the sake of art, 
and even your own convenience, spare a trifle 
more, add it to the cost of the figure-deformed 
match-box, and buy a really good work of art ; 
and even if it does answer no useful purpose, it 
will amply repay you for your investment—for 
“a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ The 
human figure is, or ought to be, too noble and 
dignified a subject to be degraded to the level 
of a candlestick. 

Alas! that this mingling, marring spirit 
should pervade all subjects, and corrupt all 
classes of society, and be indiscriminately ap- 
plied to all circumstances! English people 
seem determined to blend these two opposite 
principles, so distinctive in their features; and 
it is this trait in our national character which 
makes us the laughing-stock of Europe for our 
shop-keeping utilitarianism. To this spirit must 
we attribute the proposition, which at first was 
one such a grand hit, to drain the whole of 
London as a fitting metropolitan tribute to the 
memory of the great Duke of Wellington!! 
That such a spirit is contemptible few will deny ; 
and that it exists, the above instance, and many 
more which might be enumerated, will plainly 

rove. This is an evil which mus¢be eradicated : 
it is positively necessary for the true apprecia- 
tion of high art and the purity of ornamental 
art ; for as long as their distinct characteristics 
are allowed to invade the domain of each other, 
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no refinement can possibly exist. It is only 
when each individual object has its recognised 
and specific use, that an advance on the present 
state of confusion can be hoped for. In a piece 
of machinery we know the effect of the several 
wheels becoming complicated, or misplaced as 
to their position; and in decoration, to which 
no less decided laws may be applied, what must 
be the result when every branch of art competes 
with its fellows, every material disputes charac- 
teristics of surface and manufacture with its 
opposites, every article contends for and fre- 
quently usurps the proper position of that which 
precedes it in importance ? The result has been, 
and is now, that an immense deal of valuable 
labour is thrown away; art and the public 
taste are degraded and vitiated ; and, without any 


Renaissance, then we are ‘threatened with an 


these styles in their infancy are as nicely copied 
as when they were more fully developed. All these 


that consistency, which is the foundation of taste. 

As a rule,all imitations, in whatever material, 
of a totally different surface from that which 
characterizes the material itself, are false. It 
seems a ‘wonderful instance of misdirected 


inundation of ‘ Rococo ;” and the peculiarities of 


circumstances are sadly indicative of a want of 





purer taste, as the evil complained of was so 
much more familiar, and when pointed out so 
self-evident, and easily retained in their me- 
mories : whereas, the reason why the examples 
of the reformed style are more appropriate, is 
not so easily remembered without the advantage 
of a comparison, though perhaps equally obvious. 

It is the more to be deprecated as the 
Department of Science and Art, is no longer 
the School of Design, and the production of 
skilled workmen and designers, as a means of 
influencing the ornamental art of the country, 
is not so much the object of the head school, as 
the producing a class of men called training 
masters, who are required, before they are con- 
| sidered capable of teaching, to cram themselves 
|for a twelvemonth with a heterogeneous mass 





style at all, we are left a prey to every novelty | of ail that is requisite in a pedagogue, though 
which arises. Thus we have now floods of | scarcely necessary in an artist. Whether these 


| were acting as the teachers of the future 
| designers, who in their turn are to inculcate the 
‘laws of decoration to others, who will im the 
year of grace two thousand and one, raise deco- 
rative art to its proper position, remains to be 
seen by our lucky yaa str Certainly the 
| production of such men, instead of practical 
fvereaeorm laces the improvement a Peo re- 
| moves farther off. And whether the system of 
|cramming now adopted with regard to the 


talent, that, whilst the art of the engraver has | masters in training, is likely to result in the 
attained the perfection it has, so many young | successful transformation of the crammed into 
ladies should perseveringly waste their time in 


artists, is a subject which will well repay inves- 


attempting to delineate a minute face, full of | tigation. Perhaps it is not the proper subject 
expression, on a surface which is totally | to be handled by one who is himself a student ; 
unfit for the reception of a design which has | but if the result of the last year’s training is at 
any pretension to graceful curves or delicate | all a specimen of the advancement to be looked 
light and shade. Vice versd, this peculiarity of | for in future years, then I am afraid we must look 
Berlin wool is transferred with the greatest | to some other source as a means of influencing 
nicety to block printing for paperhangings, the} the art of the country successfully. I suppose 
smoother surfaee of which renders it capable of | the authorities argue that it is only by having 
receiving the most elegant curves, and the most | well-trained masters, that well-trained students 
delicate tints. The very fact of a manufacture! can be expected. But it seems to me, that 


for its use, sheild condemn it. Every object 


and each room being of course furnished with 
direct allusion to its use or accident of situation, 
these degrees of consideration being borne in 
mind when houses are furnished, will, I feel 
confident, be productive of more agreeable 
results than those which characterize house fur- 
nishing and decoration now. 

I should mention that suspended on the walls 
of the staircase in the museum at Marlborough 
House, are many admirable paperhangings, ex- 
hibited by Simpson, of the Strand, and collected 
from various manufacturers. A comparison of 
the merits of these productions with the 
popular specimens of the day, will surely result 
m a verdict for the former. There are many 
examples of all colours, and I have no doubt 
suitable to the pockets ‘of all classes. It is to 
be regretted that the portion of the museum 
which contained the illustrations of false prin- 
ciples and bad taste should have been with- 
drawn. In attempting to ascertain the reason, 
in one quarter I heard that it was the result of 
“a pressure from without ;” but if the directors 
of the museum have listened to the remon- 
strance of a few manufacturers who find them- 
selves and their wretched productions left in the 
lurch by their more discriminating competitors 
for public favour,—I say, if this has been the 
case, it shows a want of moral courage in the 
heads of the Department, and a bowing to 


attempting to pass muster as something different 
to what it really is, should condemn it. The} 
fact of an object being a great deal too good | 


in a room may be good in its degree, but it 
should not attempt to be of more importance | 
than its degree-warrants. Supposing the oceu- | 
pants of an apartment to be of primary consider- 
ation, as everything else is for their gratifica- 
tion, their works of high art take the prece- 
dency. Nothing should be more attractive 
than that which precedes itin importance ; and, | 
for this reason, hfe-size figures, either in paint- | 
ing or sculpture, are out of place in a constantly 
occupied apartment. The next degree is taken | 
by the moveable furniture; and last of all 
comes the background on the wall and floor ; 


getting rid of all the old Somerset-house 
students, who were confessedly infinitely the 
superiors of the present set of men, was a step 
| sadly in the wrong direction, as it necessitated 
the introduction of a new supply of raw mate- 
rial, which has to overcome all that the old stuff 
had long passed, before it can be transmog- 
rified?into the mannfactured article, which in 
‘the old students they already possessed. If the 
making use of my means of knowledge on these 
| subjects, as a student, should be construed into 
treachery, by the Marlborough-house autho- 
rities, then I defend myself from the imputation 
by stating, that my imterest in the success of 
the school has alone prompted me to offer the 
above remarks. 
A MARLBorovGH-HOUSE STUDENT. 


| 
| ENGLISH ARCHITECTS AT THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 
| Tue list of works we gave last week was 
| official, and correct so far as we are concerned. 
|It would seem, however, that contributions 
| have been forwarded which do not appear in it : 
| thus Mr. Sydney Smirke has sent a large model 
| of the new Reading-room at the British Museum, 
| prepared at the cost of much pains and money. 
Tn the published “Report,” too, under the 
head of “ Civil Engineermg,” Class XIV. we 
find a short list of illustrations of “ Sperial 
Buildings,” whieh ‘should have been included, 
one would think, in the list we printed. Time, 
however, will doubtless put the matter right. 
Mr. I’ Anson also states that two models, one 
of the corner of Finch-lane, the other the corner 
of Royal Exchange-buildings, attributed to 
another gentleman in the list, were sent by him. 
The following letter will serve to represent the 
statements of several correspondents :— “ Srr: In 
your list of the architects exhibiting at the Paris 
Exposition, my name would have appeared, had I 
been afforded the opportunity of sending in. I re- 
| ceived the circular in October last year, which I filled 
up and returned ; but being informal in the definition 
of the series of drawings I proposed sending, I was 
requested to make another return. This I did imme- 








| diately to Capt. Owen, but no answer or intimation of 


private interest, which should not characterize | .,, Kind was returned, whether the space I applied 
the directors of any institution designed for the | ¢4° which was considerable, would be granted me or 
puble good. I believe that the effect upon the | aot , consequently I have been entirely precluded 
public of tbe examples suspended in “ The | from becoming an exhibitor, though I had com- 
Chamber of Horsers,” was much greater and 


menced a series of illustrative drawings for the pur- 








more effective than the s«autiful examples of, a 


pose. JOsePH CLARKE.” 
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CLERGY ORPHAN SCHOOLS, CANTERBURY. 








COMPETITIONS. 


West Bromwich—On Monday in last week 
the adjudication on the plans for the new work- 
house at West Bromwich was made. Sixteen 
sets of designs were sent in, of which four were 
selected as possessing the greatest merit, 
a eoditenleeel gentleman from London, as 
we are told, with the Poor-law Inspector, 
having made the examination. After inspection, 
two were ultimately selected, Mr. W. B. Briggs 
and Mr. Everal being the successful competi- 
tors, while the second premium of 25/. was 
awarded to Mr. Edward Holmes and Mr. Joseph 
Phelps. 

Dudley.—The guardians of the Dudley Union 
have advertised for designs, &c. for their new 
workhouse, and state that the successful com- 
petitor shall be employed at a commission not 
exceeding 4/. per cent. including all charges. 
Thus thirty, or forty, or more, as it may be, archi- 
tects, are to spend their time and ability for the 
chance of getting something to do at less than | 








the ordinary rate of charge. The guardians 
will probably find before they have done how 
dear some “cheap ” things are. 





CLERGY ORPHAN SCHOOLS, 
CANTERBURY. 

THe accommodation for children in the schools 
of the Clergy Orphan Corporation, at St. John’s 
Wood, having become insufficient, it was deter- 
mined to appropriate that building exclusivel 
to girls, sa 3 to erect elsewhere a school sufi 
ciently large to contain 200 boys, and fitted u 
for the immediate reception of at least one-half 
that number. The Rev. Dr. Warneford, with 
the munificence which is so well known, 
provided a site at Canterbury, at a cost of 
upwards of 3,000/. and also offered 4,000/. 
towards the erection of a new school for boys, 
together with 6,000/. to found scholarsbips. 

On June 29th, 1854, the Bishop of London 
Jaid the first stone of the bzys’ school, on the 
site given, at St. Thoms’s-hill, Canterbury. The 


building has been rapidly advancing since that 
time. _ It is calculated for the reception of 120 
boys, but is so arranged that it can be enlarged 
to receive 200. 

Mr. P. C. Hardwick is the architect: Mr. 
Kelk is the contractor. The amount of contract 
is 15,000/. The materials are Kentish rag and 
Caen stone. The dormitories extend over the 
whole of the upper story. Each boy has a 
separate cubicle, which is formed by partitions, 
about 7 feet high : and a separate infirmary is 
provided. 


A large additional sum is requisite for the 





accomplishment of the work; and as the num- 
ber of children which the buildings of the cor- 
poration will in future be able to admit is 
nearly double what it has hitherto been, a pro- 
portionate increase in the annual subscriptions 
or permanent income is indi bly necessary 
in order to maintain the institution in efficiency. 





The moe is an excellent one, and should have 
general support. 
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THE LATE MR. R..C. CARPENTER, 
ARCHITECT. 
Tue removal, by death, of this gentleman, 
from the high position which he had attained 


in his profession, has doubtless become known | 
to many of our readers, and will be extensively 
deplored, the more so from the cousparatively | 


early at which he has been taken from us, 
just as he had entered upon am honourable career 
of fame and fortune. 


Mr. Richard Cromwell Carpenterwas the son 
of the late Richard Carpenter, Esq. for many 
years an active member of the Middlesex bench 
of magistrates, and a deputy-lieutenant of the 
county. He received a classical education at 
Charterhouse School, and was then-articled, by 
his own particular desire, to. Mr. John Blyth, of 
London, a gentleman with whom he continued 
upon terms of brotherly intimaey to the end of 
his life. Mr. Blyth early discovered in the 
mind of his pupil a strong inclination towards 
the study of ecclesiastical architecture, a bias 
which he encouraged by releasing him from the 
trammels of “ office routine,” and affording him 
full liberty and means for following the natural 
bent of his mind. At that time, the revival of 
Medieval art had been vastly promoted by the 
recent publication of the now well-known works 
of Britton and Pugin. These were early and 
assiduously studied by him; as well as nearly 
every other work elucidating Christian art, 
whilst, accompanied by Mr. Blyth, he made 
frequent visits to the noble monuments of our 
Medieval forefathers, which he studied with 


enthusiastic ardour. 


The early history of Mr. Carpenter, as a pro- 
fessional man, is not unlike that of many 
other architects. He laboured for years, at all 
times cheerfully and most zealously, without 
any distinguishing success; but gaining the 
confidence of all with whom he became con- 
nected, his ability and energy at length obtained 
for him a large amount of employment. To 

eat skill in general arrangement, and a know- 
edge of the effects of light and shadow, and the 
due proportions of surface and ornament, he 
added an excellent judgment in all matters of 
coloured decoration; so that his attention was 
not confined alone to the solid form and con- 
struction of his buildings, but he successfully 
designed and directed the coloured enrichments 
of the walls and the painted glass for the win- 
dows. Considering the large tield of operations 
which his skill and knowledge embraced, his 
minute attention to every drawing and detail 
emanating from his office is not the least 
remarkable point in his character. It is in 
fact to be feared, that his laborious and zealous 
application to his profession tended to shorten 
his life. 

His earliest efforts in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture are to be found in the churéhes of St. 
Stephen and St. Andrew, Birmingham, erected 
about 1841, and which exhibit a considerable ad- 
vance on the knowledge of many of his contem- 
poraries. Among his later works are the churches 
of St. Paul, Brighton; St. Mary Magdalen, 
Munster-square, London ; and the little church 
of St. John the Baptist, Bovey Tracey, Devon- 
shire, on which, with the important restorations 
at Chichester Cathedral; Sherborne Abbey, 
Dorsetshire; St. Nicholas, Brighton; Algar- 
kirk, Lincolnshire; and the building erected at 
Hurst, Sussex, at a cost of nearly 20,000/. and 
known as St. John’s College, his reputation 
will chiefly rest. He has besides been engaged 
in the restoration of churehes at Kirkby 
Stephen, Westmoreland; Kemerton and Puckle- 
church, Gloucestershire; Devizes, Wiltshire; 
Sompting, Old Shoreham, and Eastbourne, 


Sussex, and others in different parts of the. 


country. He has erected, besides those before 
named, All Saints, Brighton ; churches at Stub- 
bings and at Cookham Dean, Berkshire; a church 
at Gravesend ; one at Monkton Wylde, Dorset- 
shire, &c.; and has supplied designs for the 
restoration of St. Mary’s, New Shoreham, 
Sussex ; St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin; and 
has erected one church at Galashiels, North 
Britain, and supplied designs for one at Burn- 
tisland, on the Firth of Forth. These, with 
various schools and parsonage-houses, present a 
large amount of work for so short a life, 

“The Committee of the Eeclesiological Society, 


at a meeting on the 28th ult. passed a strong 
resolution, expressive of their regret, and of 
the high esteem in which they hold his memory. 

As a testimony of respect to his memory, it 
has been resolved to fill the west window of the 
church of St. Mary ‘Magdalen, Munster-square, 
London, erected by him, with stained glass, at 
a*cost of 350/.; and Mr. Beresford Hope and 
others have already taken means to earry the 
resolution into effect. It will also be satisfactory 
to many of Mr. Carpenter’s friends to learn, 
that for the benefit of his family, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, the Rev. B. Webb, the Rev. N. Woodard, 
the Rev. E. Tower, the Rev. G. Carpen- 
ter, with other clients, in conjunction with the 
exeeutors, have placed Mr. W. Slater, of New 
Adelphi Chambers, London, in the position of 
successor to Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Slater was 
his first pupil, and has been intimately connected 
with his affairs for twenty years. 

Mr. Carpenter expired at his residence, 40, 
Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, on the 
27th ult. in his forty-third year. He held the 
office of distriet-surveyor for East Islington, and 
was one of the honorary architects to the Incor- 
porated Society. He married a daughter of the 
Rev. F. Dollman, of Loaders, Dorsetshire; and 
a two sons and a daughter, still in child- 
100d. 

The recollection of his early death, rightly 
considered, should moderate the exultation of 
success, and quiet the repinings of the “ un- 
lucky.” 








THE SCULPTURE AT ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


May I beg a small portion of your valuable 
space, to say a few words with respect to the 
sculpture in the pediment of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, illustrated lately in the Builder 7 
With regard to the disposition or execution of 
the various figures I have nothing to remark, 
conceived and exeented as they have been, by 
men of undoubted science, and unquestioned 
skill; but I wish to draw attention to the 
lesson these figures convey. 

Britannia, that is to say, England personified, 
sits in the centre, and the four quarters of the 
globe are hasteniag to pay her 9 warhc while 
the god Mercury, in very scant oat acts 
the part of master of the ceremonies. May I 
be permitted to ask what Liverpool has to do 
with Mercury, and whether for the chief deco- 
ration of the chief provincial town of a Christian 
country, no better source of inspiration can be 
found than the fabled creations of Paganism ? 

It has been well and truly said of late, that 
the dominion of art is belief. But who of all 


called upon to work, but the duty is a sacred 
one. e may praise God with our lives more 
than with our lips, and if those who follow art 
are endowed with a more exquisite perception 
of the beauty and loveliness of His creation than 
their fellow men, it is that they may use it to 
His glory, and not that they should pervert it 
to false and useless ends. 

May I add one word more. There are inge- 
nious persons. who delight in drawing unwar- 
rantable inferences, and it may seem that in 
what I have written improper reflection is cast 
on the author of the design. I do not blame 
the designer: the root of the evil lies in that 
indolence of belief under which we all suffer. 
The time makes the man, far oftener than the 
man influences the time. Professor Cockerell’s 
name is one which all followers of architecture 
speak of with deserved reverence. 

M. A. A. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ipswich.—Thie works connected with the for- 
mation of the cemetery have been begun. The 
proach will start from the new road uniti 
the Woodbridge-road with the Sulineeuk 
On one side of the. gateway there will be an 
entrance-lodge, and the Board has also decided 
upon having a “lich-house,”’ for the reception 
of bodies awaiting interment. There will be 
two chapels, one for the Episcopalians and the 
other for the Nonconformists. A committee of 
the Board has selected designs for the chapels 
and other buildmgs. Twenty-two designs were 
sent in, and placed on view im the Town-hall. 
The majority of the designs, according to the 


the same sum. 

Weymouth—A local paper says, that nearly 
the whole of the General Market-house works 
here are condemned, and will have to be pulled 
down and rebuilt, at a probable cost to the con- 
tractors of nearly 1,000/. Already, it is added, 
the work of demolition has commenced, and if 
the building is not completed in the specified 
time, the contractor will be called on to pay 
20/. a week after that date. 

Aberystwith—At a recent meeting of the 
local commissioners, the chairman read a letter 
from Messrs. Cockram and Co. of the Dudley 
[ronworks, offering to make a reduction of 5s. 
a ton in their tender for supplying about 40 tons 
of patent coated pipes. Mr. George Green, of 
the Cambrian Foundry, also offered a reduction 
of 10s. a ton in his tender, which would thus 
reduce it to 8/. a ton. Several commissioners 
considered this as cheap as getting them from 
Dudley at 7/. 5s. a ton, besides freights, har- 





the inhabitants of Liverpool places any faith in 
Mercury? It can be to them but at best the 
well-fonmed, well-placed, and ably-designed 
figure of a . Spirit it can have none. It 
is a creation in ‘which no one believes, in which 





/no one is interested; and the only pleasure it 
|ean give will be the merely sensuous. one, 
caused by the contemplation of abstract beauty. 

If a child should ask what it may mean, as 
many children will, seeking instruction in their 
appointed.way, what answer ean be given to it ? 
An obseure one at the. best,—one that will but 
partially be understood ; and yet, in proportion 





to the extent of the understanding, will be the 
error infused into that child’s mmd. Better 
'that the figure should be to him but a stone 
| doll, devoid of any meaning, than that atthe 
first dawning of his intelligence, he should be 
led to confuse the false deities of dead and 
buried Paganism with his belief in that one 
' true Power, from whom Liverpool alone derives 
‘her glory, and her merchants their enterprize 
and skill. Will Mercury still the winds, and 
calm the sea, when the fleets of Liverpool are 
in danger ? ; 
This is really no light matter. If such things 
are done in high places, what hope for the 
interests of art elsewhere? We talk about the 
men of old, and despair of emulating the works 
they have left us. Tn all they did they believed. 
The chisel of the sculptor eut other things than 
leaves and fair forms: each stroke of his ham- 
mer was the utterance of his creed, and the 
foundation of his work was Truth. If true art 
‘has any other foundation than this, it is not a 
|thing for honest men to follow. We are all 


bour dues, cartage, &c. from Newport. The 
chairman and others considered that the patent 
coat ‘to preserve from oxidation was a recom- 
mendation, but no one opposed a resolution to 
order them from this town, both foundries to 
have a share of the order. The commissioners 
resolved to offer the local gas company the sam 
of 1,622/. for their old works, exclusive of the 
metres: that is the amount at which they were 
valued, less 286/. for goodwill of company. 
Birkenhead.—The authorities of Liverpool 
are said to have purchased the Birkenhead 
Docks from Baron Goldsmidt and Sir Joseph 
Bailey, for 1,300,000/. payable im six years, 
with interest, at the rate of 4 per cent. 
Sheffield.—After the laying of the first stone 
of the Dyer’s Hill Schools here on Tuesday 
week, the Rev. W. Hall, according to the local 
Independent, treated the contractors and work- 
men to a good dinner at the Napier Hotel. 
Leeds.—New offices were opened by the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Assurance Company on 
Wednesday before last. The building is from 
the design of Mr. W. B. Gingell, of Bristol, 





selected from fifty competition drawings. It 
contains on the basement the usual offices, 
par a residence for the porter; on the ground- 
‘floor, the public office (about 40 feet by 
| 30 feet), secretary’s office, and strong room ; on 
ithe next story the board-room and ante-rooms ; 
and on the top story a suite of rooms for the 
resident clerk. he building is fire-proof 
throughout, the floors being on Fox and 
Barrett’s principle—iron, concrete, and cement ; 
and the heating and ventilating apparatus is by 








Hadens, of Trowbridge. Mr. Atack had the 


estimates of the authors, would cost much about. 
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masonry ; Messrs. Winn and Pawson the joiners’ 
work; Messrs. Singleton and Tennant the iron- 
work; Mr. Fearnside the mye, ? The plas- 





ON A SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


e 
Ar the Society of Arts, on 14th March, the terial: g 





to imagine that it could produce a new style, 
which depended much on the question of ma- 
ae had been alluded to, he remarked, 


terers’ work was executed by skilled workmen paper read was titled “On a New Method of | by one speaker, as calculated to suggest a new 


from London, engaged by the company, and 


Teaching Drawing, involving the Principle of a 


style ; and to this might be added iron. Geo. 


pang = p ” trical forms were desirable as an elementary 
hy the clerk of the works, Mr. Robert | New System of Architecture,” by Herr Joseph | MeO \ ar) 
rea the carved stone decoration on the ah of Dresden. It developed the various ies, to enable the beginner to appreciate 





exterior of the building was by the late! steps by which geometrical patterns may be 


orm in connection with mental training and 


Mr. Robert Mawer, much of it his own design. | eyolyed on bases mainly consisting of the square mechanical handling, and in this they could agree 


The stone for the building was supplied from | and its diagonals. 
Rawdon-hill Quarry, Harewood, near Leeds. by | sugrered much to resemble many of those crys- 
Trickett and Perkins. 

Worcester—Tenders for the model dwellings | icy snow-flakes, and which are certainly as beau- 
(in flats) at Worcester, were to be delivered on tiful as varied ; or, combining colours with geo- 
the 28th. Messrs. Reeves and Batcham are the | metrical patterns, somewhat like the ever-varying 
architects. The dwellings are in flats, fireproof, and ever aew forms and combinations of the 
and of plain exterior. They are to be three kaleidoscope, only these are generally based on 


cases 
ae 


stories high. 


Glasgow.—The works of the new suspension of on the square, to which, however, Herr 


bridge, near the Humane Society’s House, are 
rapidly advancing, and it is expected that the 
bridge will be finished by the end of July or 
beginning of August, or about two months 


earlier than the period stipulated in the con- | 


tract. Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son, of this 
city, have just completed, for the Island of 
Cuba, two large cast-iron lighthouses; one, 
measuring from the base to the top of the lan- 
tern, 160 feet ; and the other, 130 feet in height: 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Retford.—The tablets in the parish church of | such diagrams, or drawings, the author stated, 


East Retford have all been cleaned and re- 
stored. There will be several new memorials 
erected ;—among these a tablet of Caen stone, 
designed and worked by Mr. Lee, contractor. 
[t is a Gothic form, and worked in foliage round 
the borders, which are closed at the bottom in 
ra'sed old English characters. 

Warley.—The Chelmsford Chronicle reports 
the consecration of the new church erected on 
Warley Common. The site was given by the 
East-India Company, and the whole sum esti- 
mated as necessary to be subscribed in the out- 
set was 4,200/. The first stone was laid in 
May, 1853, and the structure was completed 
last autumn. The design (by Mr. Teulon) is 
Early English, the material of red brick inter- 
laced with black, and the dressings of Bath 
stone, the buttresses having in all cases orna- 
ments of black brick. There is a tower, which 
rises with the pinnacles to a height of 80 feet, 
in a high and picturesque situation. The inte- 
rior is calculated to contain between 500 and 
600. Instead of a chancel there is an apse, in 
the centre of which there is a stained glass 
window by Messrs. Oliphant and Wilmshurst. 
The interior is fitted up with low pews of stained 
wood, with open seats running under the tower. 
The total cost of the church has been 2,200/. 
A house for the resident clergyman has been 
built close to the spot, in the same style of 
architecture, the cost of which is 800/.. The 
amount of actual subscriptions leaves a defi- 
ciency in the funds of about 2007. The whole 
has been erected by Mr. Hammond, of Warley. 

Knowlton (Kent).—The church here is bein 
renovated. New roofs to the nave and aunt 
and the erection of a new timber bell column at 
the west end of nave, will be at once proceeded 
with. The works are to be done at the sole 
cost of Admiral D’Aeth, and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. White. 

Horley.—St. Etheldreda’s church, at Horley, 
near Banbury, is in course of restoration and 
embellishment. The chancel is about to be put 
into a state of repair, at the expense of the lady 
of the manor, Miss C. Stuart. A wall painting 
of St. Etheldreda, on one of the most western 
pillars, according to the Ozford Journal, has 
just been laid open by the Incumbent: it is 
immediately over the ancient font. The Saint 
holds the gospels under one arm, and a long 
rosary of red beads in her hands. The whole 
figure, &c. is about 24 feet high. The face is 


almost obliterated, but the nimbus remains, | 


together with various curious objects, such as a 
ladle and cauldron, plates, chatelaine, &c. 
Bridgewater.—An amicable settlement of the 
unpleasant and long-disputed claim of Mr. 
Brakspear, the architect connected with the 
restoration of the parish church, has, it is 


said, been made, through the i i 
of Mr. 7 Haye gh the instrumentality 
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nated caaiamaeell 


the triangular disposal of the reflectors, instead 


Kumpa’s system is not limited. Mr. Digby 
| Wyatt compared them to the mechanical forms 
' developed the eccentric chuck, by which, 
‘however, he remarked that they were really 
“beaten out of the field,” as, indeed, they may 
be said in some respects to be by those of the 


| kaleidoscope, and other kindred inventions. 
| Herr Kumpa’s system comprises the free-hand 


| drawing of straight lines and curves on the prin- 
| ciples indicated, although the diagrams exhibited 

were said to show traces of the use of geometrical 
| instruments, at least of the compass. Series of 


_are to be published, so as to “constitute a com- 
| plete course of instruction in the combination of 
| straight and curved lines, with ornamental 
designs, passing into studies from models and 
nature.” The system of teaching is especially 
designed for mechanics, masons, &c. and Herr 
Kumpa drew particular attention to the manner 
in which his system might be developed in archi- 
tectural schools, and lead, it might be, to the 
establishment of a new system of architecture, 
examples of which were exhibited, in which the 
cross, geometrically treated, and something like 
theKatherine-wheel window, were distinguished 
specimens, together with a combination of the 
ery ae form with a less strictly geometrical 
eaf form, crocket shapes, &c.; and the design 
of a complete edifice, made up of such details, 
was offered as a developed result of the whole 
system. 

A discussion ensued, preceded by written 
communications from Messrs. R. dgrave, 
Wallis, and D. R. Hay, which were read by 
Mr. Foster, the secretary. In the discussion 
itself, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. J. D. Harding, 
Mr. J. W. Papworth, Mr. W. Hawkins, Mr. F. 
S. Cary, Mr. H. Twining, Mr. H. Mogford, 
Mr. Burchett, Capt. Ibbitson, Mr. Warren, Dr. 
Hoffman, and other gentlemen took part, the 
“eee opinion being, that considering what had 

ven done in this country for many years past, 
and of which Mr. Kumpa did not appear to 
have been aware, there was really little novelty 
in his system, except as to the extent and the 
strictness of its development, to which some of 
the speakers objected. The system of the 
Government Schools of Art was pointed to by 
more than one as in fact comprising this, as well 
as, or rather in useful and necessary combina- 
tion with, other modes of teaching drawing ; and 
it seemed to be thought that although the accu- 
mulation of lines and circular segments into 
= such as those resultant from Herr 
| Kumpa’s system had an interest in them which 
|might to a certain extent urge on the young 
better than more irregular forms of drawing, and | 
| was thus on the whole best adapted to the teach- 
ing of children,—yet even these, if restricted to 
it, which, however, Herr Kumpa did not seem 
Strictly to insist on, would soon become weary 
and satiated. Some gentlemen were even inclined 
to deny the system a place in art-teaching at 
all, regarding it more in the light of mechanical 
"exercise. 
The chairman, Professor Donaldson, said he 
thought that Herr Kumpa’s aim had hardly 
| been distinctly appreciated, and that he had 
_been supposed to give greater extension to his 
, System than he himself intended; a natural 
mistake, however, arising from the title of the 
paper. The chairman himself regarded the 
system as at least useful in a subordinate depart- 











The patterns themselves with Herr Kumpa; but this was known long 


o both abroad and at home.—Dr. Thudicun 


‘talline forms assumed by water in the state of | ® ded some remarks on behalf of Herr Kumpa, 


who, he said, never thought of claiming the 
single steps of his system as a novelty, but the 
method as a whole, carried out to the extent 
indicated, seemed to be admitted to be new. 
The architectural part, he said, had attracted 
more attention than the system of teaching 
drawing ; and Herr Kumpa wished it to be par- 
ticularly understood that he intended to teach 
able mechanics, masons, carpenters, designers, 
and so on; in short, practical men, rather than 
artists. 








THE LATE MR. J. GILLESPIE GRAHAM 
ARCHITECT. 


Mr. James Gittespre Granam, of Orchill, 
N.B. architect, died at Edinburgh, on the 21st 
March. He executed Murthley House, Perth- 
shire, for Sir John Stuart, and the Victoria 
Hall, Castle-hill, Edinburgh, for the meetings 
of the general assembly ; as also other buildings 
of considerable importance in Scotland. He sent 
in a design for the Houses of Parliament, which 
attracted great attention at the time. 





WAR APPLIANCES. 


Tue barrack huts in course of erection at Alder- 
shot were again complained of by Sir Joseph Paxton 
in the House of Commons last week. The roofs, he 
said, were flat, and otherwise faulty: the windows 
ought to have been placed at the top of the 
roof, whereby better veutilation would have been 
secured, Some of these huts had been erected 
without any foundations; but now, although a 
little concrete and a few bricks would have an- 
swered every purpose, expensive foundations were 
being laid as if a house were to be reared on them. 
Colonel Knox said that Sir F. Smith, the engineer 
officer who had the arrangement of the Aldershott 
Camp, had explained to him, as to the want of foun- 
dations, that they were obliged to proceed during the 
frost when concrete and brick-work could not be 
worked with, but that this was to be made good. Col. 
Knox suggested a roofing of felt and a false ceiling, 
both for warmth in winter and for coolness in sum- 
mer. Mr. Monsell stated the Ordnance surveyor had 
given a satisfactory report of progress, and that the 
hut roofs were to be covered with asphalted felt. 
It is proposed to erect additional barracks at Preston 
capable of holding twelve or fourteen hundred men, 
and which will be occupied by militia whilst these 
regiments are in service. A lady writing from 
Scutari, makes sad complaint of the indecent and 
shocking way in which the soldiers’ wives are housed 
amongst the soldiers in barrack there. This is an 
evil for which there is not even the excuse of war 
mal-arrangements, for the very same shameless sys- 
tem of indiscriminately mixing up the married with 
each other, and with the single, in barracks, has long 
prevailed, and still prevails, in our home barracks 
no less than abroad. This is a state of things 
that is a disgrace to any Government. It 
cannot be longer allowed to continue. To be 
shamed out of existence at once, it only requires that 
the responsible authorities in Parliament be com- 
pelled to reply to inquiries as to it; urged, if requi- 
site, again and again, till the object be effected. They 
dare not for an instant attempt to defend or even to 
palliate such a state of things, fit only, as it is, for 
the brate creation, and a gross indignity to our right 
principled and intelligent as well as gallant soldiery. 
——lIt is the intention of the Government to erect 
new fortifications, and to strengthen and put into a 
state of defence the existing forts, towers, and bat- 
teries on the eastern coast of the kingdom, and on the 
coasts of Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, for which 
purpose the line of coast will be surveyed by compe- 
tent officers of the Royal Engineers and the Royal 
Navy, assisted by the corps of Sappers aud Miners. 
The works will be done by contract. —— The 
nuisance - inspecting and cleansing corps of the 
Eastern Sanitary Cianitaiaiten are now hard at 
work, both at Scutari and in the Crimea, and it is to 
be hoped that by the time the heats of summer have 
arrived, quicklime and earth will have done much to 











ment of architecture, although it was a mistake 


destroy those fearful accumulations of decomposing 
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matter which were already fast preparing the way 
for the advent of plague amongst our most unfor- 
tunate and truly ill-usedarmy. Mr. Peel stated in the 
Commons the other day, that special instructions had 
been given to the Sanitary Commissioners to see to 
the state of the burial-places near the hospitals, at 
Balaklava, as well as Scutari. Large quantities of 


by Mr. F. O. Ward, were it not for the attack made 
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on Mr. Medworth, and some doubt whether it might 
not, if altogether unnoticed, be injurious to him. 

In justice to him, I, as one of the members of that 
committee, feel bound to say that there is not only 
not a shadow of foundation for that attack, but that 
it is absolutely the reverse of the truth; that to Mr. 





peat charcoal had been sent out. The abundance of 
lime between Sebastopol and Balaklava, however, 
only requiring quickening by fire, affords a still | 
more summary and effectual means of getting | 
rid of the sources of noxious effluvia. The | 
railway to the camp has made wonderful pro- | 
gress. Lord Raglan now writes home that it is open, | 
and of important service, for a great part of the way ; | 
and he specially refers to the exertions of Mr. Beattie. | 
The locomotive and the train will prevent our poor 
soldiers from much longer acting as beasts of burden. | 
A Cornish miner, writing to one of the London 
daily papers, suggests that a corps of such men 
as Le would be of great service in the capture of | 








Sebastopol. He says, “I think, after examining the | manently a most valuable institution. 
| been 900,000 bathers and 200,000 washers there. 


ground, I could contract with Government to take 
the place. 
the rock, and the distance to drive; then put down a 


| 


| Goulstone-square. 
| the committee see of avoiding a sale under the power 


Medworth’s very uncommon accuracy and unwearied 
painstaking, the members of the Trial-works Com- 
mittee felt themselves greatly indebted; and that it 
was their conviction that his statements might be 
implicitly relied on. JoHN BuLiar. 





THE MODEL BATHS AND WASHHOUSES 
AT WHITECHAPEL. 
ENDEAVOURS are being made to induce the City 
corporation to take the baths and washhouses in 
It appears to be the only chance 


which the mortgagees have, and of keeping open per- 
There have 


[ should first ascertain the hardness of | The committee offer the City for 13,000/. (the amount 
| of their liabilities), what has cost 23,000/. to build. 





Wurre Zinc.—“A Tinworker” asks “If white 
zinc has greater affinity for zinc than white lead as a 
paint for out-door use has?” To this question some 
practical man may perhaps favour us with a reply ; 
meantime we may state that although some chemists 
speak of a tendency that oxide of zine has to unite 
With zine itself, and although the oil and turpentine 
both in white zine and white lead paints, will doubt- 
less modify the chemical affinities very considerably, 
we have little doubt that zinc surfaces painted with 
white lead will be much more likely to act upon and 
injure the white lead than the same surfaces would be 
to injure the whitezinc. Besides, white zine, if pure 
and good, is much less likely to be blackened by ex- 
posure (except by soot or dirt) than white lead, which 
is rapidly acted on and blackened by the sulphuretted 
hydrogen which the atmosphere in towns is but too 
apt to derive from sewers and drains. If the ex- 
pericnce of practical painters accords with our own, 
we may add, it is injudicious to paint with white zinc 
upon a previous coating of white lead. We should 
be glad to hear the results of actual experience in the 

use of white zine. 

STRIKE AMONG THE BrickLavers.—During the 
past week, this numerous body of men struck for an 





shaft, drive a large level just up to the walls, and then | The income is 3,000/. a year, aud but for the | advance of wages from 4s. 6d. a day to 5s. The 
branch off into three or four large levels, with smaller | rise in coals, it would, in 1854, as in 1853, have | masters, after a meeting, offered the men 4s. 8d. a 


enes branching off; fill the whole with powder, and | 
when all was prepared, ‘give them a lift heaven- 

wards.’”’ By sinking his shaft deep enough, doubt- | 
less, the chances of check by countermining might be | 


greatly diminished, and hence the chances of success | 


covered all expenses and ivterest. But with a com- 
mittee dwindled to three working members they 
cannot go on. 





THEATRICAL. 


| day, but this has been obstinately refused. The 


| principal buildings in the town are necessarily 
stopped in consequence of this strike. A great por- 
tion of the men were taken back yesterday at the ad- 
vanced rate of wages. One large establishment 


for a Cornish scheme such as this be equivalently in-| 7y, Vanbrugh Club.—The “Vanbrugh Club” | still persists in not giving the advance.—Liverpool 


creased. Military mining seems to have been already | 
met by countermining, and but little, probably, is to 


| having expressed a desire to subscribe the proceeds of | 


Mercury. 
BuckINGHAM PaLack-ROAD.—Do, pray, call public 


| a gratuitous performance in aid of the objects of the | : ; 
| Architectural Exhibition, the committee have resolved | 2ttention to the botching going forward at the Pim- 
|to accept their offer, and arrangements have been | li¢o corner of Buckingham-palace, where a new road 


be hoped for in that way. 








HOARDS UNDER BUILDINGS ACT. 
In Mr. Haywood’s report on the works executed 


by the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London | include the comedy, in five acts, entitled “‘ Love in a 


in 1854, he draws attention to the length of time | 
during which shorings and hoards, put up under the | 
direction of the Buildings Act, remain upon the | 
public way. Of those put up during 1853 and 1854, 
five have been standing from thirteen to seventeen | 


months, and eight from seven to twelve months. | 


The report shows satisfactory activity and progress 
inthe City. It closes with a reference to the compara- 
tively high sanitary condition in which the city has 
been maintained, and of the comparative immunity 
from disease which the citizens enjoyed during a year 
of unusual sickness and mortality. 





THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
AND THE METROPOLITAN SEWERS COM- 
MISSION. 


Str,—In Mr. F. O. Ward’s letter in the Buzlder 
of the 24th ult. is the following paragraph :— 


“In the course of the debate, as reported in a 
paper issued from the private press of the Institution, 
certain experiments, conducted by Mr. Medworth, 
under the Trial-works Committee of a former Com- 
mission, and referred to in my memorandum, were 
stated ‘to have cost 7,000/.; to have been tampered 
with and perverted, apparently with the’ object of 


fitting them to preconceived theories ;’ and ‘to have 
given results utterly worthless for all practical pur- | 
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poses. 
Instead of 7,000/7. the total cost of the experiments | 
conducted by Mr. Medworth was only 154/. 17s. 11d. 


| made to carry it into effect. The performance will |} being made in the form of a 7am’s horn, all ins and 
be given at Miss Kelly’s Theatre, Dean-street, Soho, | U8, with a sharp turn, which might be actually 
on Wednesday the 2nd of May, 1855, and will , 4@ugerous.—A West-ENDER. 

s - Tue Iron Trape.—At a preliminary quarterly 
Maze,” and the Italian comedietta, “Oste e Non | meeting held at Wolverhampton on Wednesday in 
Oste,” translated and adapted for the occasion, under | last week, it was agreed to reduce the nominal price 
the title of “Food for Gossip.” Application may be | of iron still further than before, to the extent of 20s. a 
made to either of the honorary secretaries of the | tom; the selling price of bars to be henceforth re- 
Architectural Exhibition. | garded as 8/. and that of hoops 9/. a ton; sheets to be 


The Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, will 
open on the 10th instant with a remarkably strong 
‘company, especially on the male side, and under | 
Mr. F. Gye’s management as of old. L’ Etoile du 
| Nord, aud the Trevatore will be produced with great | 
completeness. Mr. W. Beverley is the scemic | 
j artist. Mr. Costa conducts. Every one who loves | 
music, who feels its value as a civilizing agent, and | 
would have the practice of it extend and improve | 
‘amongst us, should feel it a duty to give aid to the | 
Italian Opera-house. | 

Miss P. Horton’s Entertainment.—Mrs. German 
Reed, better known under the first-mentioned name, 
|in conjunction with Mr. Reed, is giving a very inte- | 
| resting entertainment at St. Martin’s-hall, including 
| songs, stories, and personations, most cleverly and 
}charmingly presented. But who in the name of 
| harmony can have led Mrs. Reed, with her excellent | 
| taste, to give the platform on which they stand its 
| present extraordinary decoration, compounded of two | 
| four-post bedsteads) and-a certain amount of pink 


glazed calico! 


= aS a OIE | 
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HHiscellanea. 


Tue Buitpines Act.—Sir W. Molesworth has 





left an open question, as indeed, for that matter, bars 
and hoops, too, may be said still to be, notwithstand- 
ing this understanding. Iron has been sold of late at 
prices considerably lower than even those now an- 
nounced. ~The iron masters having run up prices, or 
allowed them to be rua up, of late as heretofore, at a 
gambling and reckless rate, were of course followed 
hard on the heels by the various workmen connected 
with them, who reasonably considered that they had a 
right to a share in the apparently rising profits. Now 
that the bubble has again burst, the masters are de- 
termined, “ whatever be the consequences,” forth- 
with to force down wages, in order to rid themselves 
of the evil consequences of their own speculative 
rashness ; and the serious disturbances, robbery, and 
bloodshed, which have already begun to take place in 
the Midland districts are some of these consequences. 
Yet, with these staring them in the face, still do they 
deliberately threaten to force on the like doings to a 
still greater extent, “let the consequences be what 
they may.” It seems to be time the Government or 
the Legislature were looking a little into the history 
and the state of this trade. 

FINANCE OF THE SANITARY QuEstTiIon.—A lecture 
| was delivered on Monday before last by Mr. David 
Chadwick, in the Salford Mechanics’ Institution, on 


The experiments under the Trial-works Committee | obtained leave to bring in a Bill to emead the laws “‘'The Financial Aspect of the Sanitary Question.” 


were confined to the observing and noting of the flow 


of water in pipes and sewers, and to some attempts to 


ventilate sewers. The total cost of all their experi- 
ments, including those conducted by Mr. Medworth, 
was only 472/. 12s. 

These items were certified on the 21st of January, 
1850, by the clerk of accounts, and the clerk of sur- 


veyors’ and contractors’ accounts, after three of the 


four members of the Trial-works Committee had 
ceased to be members of the Commission. 


No one of the members of the Trial-works Com- | 


mittee had any preconceived theory to support. 
Their sole object was to obtain and record exact facts, 
and to ascertain and state what appeared to be the 
fairly deducible conclusions from the facts brought 
under their notice. 

Their instructions to Mr. Lovick were very general, 


and they did not interfere with his experiments, which | 
he appeared to them to be perfectly competent to | 


conduct without any interference, and which were car- 
ried on in a sewer. 

Their instructions to Mr. Medworth were also very 
general, and their only interference with him was 
occasionally to test, by repetition of the experiments 
in their presence, the accuracy of his notes. His 
experiments were carried on in the yard at Greek- 
street. 

I should not have noticed the accusation referred to 


relating to the construction of buildings in the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood. Strange to say, | 
on the previous evening, Lord Palmerston had said, in 
reply to Mr. Fitzroy, who asked when a Bill to amend | 
‘the Metropolitan Buildings Act would be brought in, | 
that he had no kuowledge of any intention to intro- | 
|dace such a Bill. | 
THamMes TunNeL.—In the week ending 31st of | 
' March, 60,232 passengers passed and paid the sum of 
250/. 19s. 4d. 
CLITHEROE Waterworks.— In your publication of | 
ithe 17th ult. you state that at a meeting of the Water- 
| works Committee at Clitheroe, out of eighteen tenders, | 
‘four run nearly alike, anda contractor is to be chosen 
out of the four; and in yours of the 24th, you say | 
| Mr. Ibbotson is the party so chosen. Now, on read- | 
ing the two statements, one would infer the difference 
in the amount was not the reason of Mr. Ibbotson’s | 
being chosen, but that he was the most respectable 
; and competent man of the four. If this is the case, 
llet the public know it: if the amount of money is | 
| the reason, I think both myself aud the public ought 


to knowit. I believe the amounts run thus :— 
| Webster and MeGuire .............- £2,720 


I Soo, ks wicked tncnresbcconeed 2,320 
Knight... .....scccrcessoceescssecrereee 2,300 
MMI vc cdy davadectatmieoesoceke ss 2,150 





One oF THE Four. 


The lecturer commenced by observing that in this 
utilitarian age every social movement ultimately 
resolved itself into a question of cost; yet the pro- 
moters of sanitary reform need not be afraid of having 
their principles tested by this standard. It would be 
found that sanitary regulations were not only morally 
and socially desirable, but that they were in the 
highest degree economical. In course of his lecture, 
which was namerously attended and _ respectfully 
listened to, Mr. Chadwick showed that the loss of 
life from preventible causes in Salford is not less than 
700 annually. The actual known pecuniary loss by 
the sacrifice of these 700 lives annually he thus set 
down :— 


For sickness ...... 700 x £25 0 0 = £17,500 
For Funerals and 

mourning ...... 700 x § 0 O= 3,500 
For Lost labour 

of adults....... 200 x 9710 0 = 19,500 





Cost of preventible sickuess and death...... £40,500 
per annum. This sum, he observed, does not include, 
perhaps, anything like the ultimate cost of this waste 
of life. It is sufficient, however, to give the inhabi- 
tants of Salford, as well as of other towns to which 
the same principles may be but too truthfully applied, 
something of obvious personal interest and importance 
to reflect on in reference to the sanitary question. 
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InstrruTIon or Crvt ENGINEERS.—The evenings 
of March 27 and April 8, Mr. James Simpson, pre- 
sident, in the chair, were wholly occupied by a dis- 
cussion on Mr. R. A. Robinson’s paper, “On the 
Application of the Screw-Propeller, to the larger class 
of Sailing Ships, for long voyages. Models were 
exhibited of the Feathering Serew, adapted snecess- 
fully, by Messrs. Maudslay, to several vessels, ex- 
tracts from whose logs were given; whence it ap- 

d, that co 
avr resulted from the use of the system. The 
same had been experienced on board the Jason, 
fitted by Messrs. Watt and Co. The Differential- 
pitch Serew, by which any degree of pitch could be 
given to the propeller, was shown: it had been found 
very usefal in variable weather, when used on board 
the Prince, which was lost in the great storm off 
Balaklava. 

Tue New Juntor Unrrep Service Civs.—On 
Thursday, the 29th ult. the foundation-stone of the 
Junior United Service Club-house, now rebuilding at 
the corner of Charles-street and Regent-street, London, 
was laid by the Right Hon. the Earl of Orkney, in 


the presence of a large number of the members of | 


the club and their friends, the architects, and con- 
tractor. ‘The ceremony was rendered interesting on 
account of the mallet with which his lordship adjusted 
the stone to a level bed, being that used by Charles II. 
in laying the foundation-stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and which was presented by Sir Christopher Wren to 
the Masonic “ Lodge of Antiquity,” of which he was 
Grand Master. Instead of providing a dinner for the 
workmen, which is not unusual on these occasions, it 
was thought better to present each man with a day’s 
wages, in order that he might enjoy himself at home 
with his family. 

New Cuvrca In Sr. JaMes’s.—It is stated, that a 
parishioner of St. James’s, Westminster, has offered to 
the rector the sum of 4,000/. towards the erection and 
endowment of a church in that parish, on condition 
that not less than 500 of the sittings shall be free and 
well situated, that the services of an additional clergy- 
man shall be secured to the parish, and that a suitable 
site shall be provided within three years. 

Institute oF Bairish Arcuirects.—At the next 
ordinary general meeting, to be held on Monday 
evening, the 16th instant, the chair will be taken by 
Earl de Grey, president, to present the Royal medal, 
the Institute medal, and the prizes in books, in 
accordance with the award of the special general 
meeting held on the 26th of February, A paper “On 
the Architectural Medals of Classic Antiquity, more 
particularly in reference to the Civil Edifices,” will be 
read. A special general meeting of the members will be 
held on the same evening, the chair to be taken at half- 
past seven o’clock precisely, to consider and decide on 
a recommendation of the Council that the Institute 
medal be awarded to W. Salzenberg, for his work 
entitled, ‘‘ Early Christian Monuments of Constanti- 
nople from the Fifth to the Twelfth Century.” At 
the meeting held on the 19th March, the paper read 
was,—* On the Principles to be observed in Designing 
Medieval Decorations and Ornaments, with reference 
to the Sources of Ornament offered by the Natural 
Kingdom,” by W. P. Griffith, Fellow. 

SotimpiricaTion or Town Sewace.—It is sug- 
gested by a correspondent, Mr. W. B. Williamson, 
that the sewage of towns might be mixed with cal- 
cined sulphate of lime, or plaster of Paris, and dried 
down, each ton to one ton and a half, the additional 
. half ton being water and solid sewage. In this way 
he calculates that the result might be sold to farmers 
at the usual price paid by them for the gypsum itself, 
and a profit of 4s. on 25s. be thus realized from the 
compost. In towns, he adds, where gypsum abounds 
the price would be 5s. to 10s. a ton less. There are 
strong objections, we fear, to the practicability of 
such a mode of dealing with the whole sewage of a 
town. Its bulk, even by itself, constitutes a draw- 
back, much more if thus augmented ; and the cost of 
transit to and fro would be immense: moreover, 
would the result be still sufficiently fertilizing. 

Booxsinpinc Cuiasps.—I heard a suggestion 
made the other day by a very intelligent bibliopolist 
which I take the liberty to whisper in the ear of 
good Mr. Builder, in order that his pleasant voice 
may re-echo it in the hearing of those whom it con- 
cerns. I was admiring along with him some of the 
Oxford Prayer-Books and Charch Services, and their 
tasteful binding by Hayday, when he pointed ont a 
fault in the clasps which might easily be rectified. 
When the book is opened, the clasp is thrown back 
so as to project in a manner both inconvenient to the 
person holding it, and incurring the risk of the hinge 
being strained by a fall or a blow. He then took up 
a MS. several centuries old, with clasps of iron, and 
showed that these little matters were better managed 

in the dark ages. In this case, as soon as the volume 


| Artists’ BENEVOLENT Inst1TUTION.—The annual 
dinner in aid of the funds of the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution for relief of Deeayed Artists of the 
| United Kingdom, and of their Widows and Orphans, 
| took place on 31st ult. The Right Hon. Francis 

Graham Moon, Lord Mayor of London, admirably 
‘filled the chair, and drew from those present an 
| excellent subscription. 


| Socrety or Arts Exureition.—The seventh ex- 
creat benefits, both in speed and con- hibition of inventions collected under the auspices of 
the Society of Arts, and in their apartments at 
| Adelphi, is now open, and a catalogue has been pub- 
| lished. 


The exhibition is very varied; but having 
already occupied some considerable space this week 
| with the report of a paper lately read at the Society 
of Arts, we can only announce its opening. 


Extinct ANiMALS.—Last week Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins gave a very interesting lecture at the Lon- 
don Institution on the restored extinct animals at 
Sydenham, and showed the steps by which he had 
satisfied himself of the forms they would take. Oue is 
now in progress, the body of which will weigh about 
sixty-five tons, and to place this on four legs in a 
stable manner is a work of some difficulty. 

Tue Griprron Vane.—By a slip in the paper 
on Vanes (p. 122), the gridiron is said to be from St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, instead of, as is the case, from 
the church of St. Lawrence, Jewry. It is emblematical 
of the martyrdom of the latter saint. 


Gas 1n CaLtrornia.—A company is in course of 
formation for lighting the city of Sacramento, the 
capital of California, with gas. A concession has 
been obtained from the mayor and common council 
of that city, giving the exclusive right for the supply 
of gas for fifteen years, and at the expiration of that 
term the works to be afterwards purchased by the 
corporation at a fair valuation, or the contract to con- 
tinue till they do so. The basis of the negociation is, 
that the estimated profit will pay 3 per cent. per 
month upon the capital to be invested, such being the 
ordinary money rate of interest in California. The 
capital proposed to be raised in the first instance was 
50,0007. in 1/. shares, deposit 2s, 6d. per share. The 
works were rapidly progressing, so that the lighting 
of Sacramento was expected to commence in the 
course of the past month. The State House was to 
be illuminated on the 15th. The gasometer was to 
be 50 feet in diameter by 20 feet deep. There are 
twenty-four retorts. These will furnish 75,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day. 

Sorperinc.—Mr. W. J. Stevenson, of New York, 
has obtained a patent for soldering expeditiously 
straight seams, such as the sides of gutters. The 
can or tin pipe to be soldered is placed upon a man- 
dril, whieh is divided longitudinally by a line running 
slightly oblique to its axis. This is for allowing the 
mandril to be contracted after the seam has been 
soldered, to allow the article to be easily removed 
from it. The mandril is secured in the jaws of a 
clamp, the upper ends of said jaws when brought 
together forming a channel in line with the seam to 
be soldered, so as to receive the solder and retain it 
where its presence is required when melted. By this 
method of confining the solder, a neat bead is formed 
on the outside of the can. A strip of wood is placed 
in the mandril under the seam of the joint, which, 
being a good non-conductor, makes the solder retain 
its heat longer, and allows of it flowing into the seams 
more freely. 


Our ScHOOLMASTERS.—You sometimes give your 
readers odd specimens of incongruous combinations 
adopted by men of versatile genius in your profession, 
what think you of the following, in another profes- 
sion, extracted from the Ecclesiastical Gazette :— 


“ Wanted, a Schoolmaster, to give the children of an 
agricultural parish a plain education (as far as circum- 
stances will admit, of an industrial character), suited to 
their prospects in life. 
assistance of a lad, undertake the cultere of the kitchen 
and flower-garden, and mow the lawn of the parsonage, 
and also overlook the management of @ horse end chaise, 
it would be a great recommendation to the advertiser, and 
gn advantage to himself. He will be required to teach 
singing ; and, as the school is « mixed one, 4 married man 
would be preferred, whose wife wowld teach plain needful 
work, &.” 





| 1 say it is altogether a mistake: the Gardeners’ 
| Chronicle ought to have been favoured with the 


advertisement, in this form :—‘‘ Wanted, a married 
couple as out-door servants, the man as groom and 
gardener, the wife to do the charring and plain needle- 
work for the family. If the man can read and write, 
and will not object to impart his knowledge to the 
youth of the village, it would be considered a recom- 
mendation.” The advertiser’s notions of education 
seem as practical as Squeers’s, “B, double-o, t, s, 
Boots, noun substantive, not shoes,—now, to fix that 
in your memory, Sir, go and clean mine.” Pray, Sir, 
let the advertiser know that the instructor of the 





was opened, the clasps fell down of themselves on 


the inside of the cover, and thus remained quite out 
of the way. Beta 


rising generation, the foster-father, as it were, of 
their whole parish, should be another than the rector’s 
ostler or gardener, A Non-PRoressionat, 


If, in addition, he can, with the 8 


Hoiporn Turnstices.—Great and Little Turn. 
stile are named from the turning stiles which, two 
centuries since, stood at their ends next Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, to prevent the straying of cattle there- 
from. Sir Edward Sandys’s curious Europe Speeu- 
lum, 4to. 1637, was “sold by George Hutton, at the 
Turning Stile in Holborne.” The English transla- 
tion of Bishop Peter Camus’s Admirable Events, 
4to. 1639, was also “‘ sold in Holborne, in Zurnstile- 
lane.’ In 1685 was built New Turnstile. Turn- 
stile-alley, leading to Holborn, was first designed as 
a change for selling Welsh friezes, flannels, &c. Here 
Cartwright, the bookseller, kept shop: he was an ex- 
cellent player, and bequeathed his plays and pictures 
to Dulwich College.—Zimbs’s Curiosities of London. 

THe Merropoiitan Water Suppty.—A corre- 
spondent, draws attention to the absurdity while 
compelling a water company to draw their water 
from the Thames miles up the river, at Ditton, at a 
cost of thousands of pounds, of allowing hundreds or 
thousands of houses to be drained as they now are 
into the river just above the new and purer 
sources. 

ANTWERP CATHEDRAL.—In your journal of last 
week, the writer of the “Architectural Scamper” 
says, on page 136, that the cathedral at Antwerp is 
“500 feet long, and 250 across the transepts:”’ he 
also adds that ‘the choir has double aisles (like the 
nave); but the outer aisle is formed into chapels.” 
Now as the first statement is also the length of York 
and Lincoln cathedrals (internally 498 feet), I referred 
to the Dictionary now being issued by the Architec- 
tural Publication Society, article Axtwerp, and find 
that the dimensions therein given are “ 384 feet by 
213 feet,” which better coincides with the reports 
given to me. The Dictionary also shows, by the 
plan of the ‘cathedral therein given, that the aisles 
of the choir are double, and have chapels in addition, 
though on one side not quite so developed as those in 
the nave. This I may therefore presume to be correct ; 
but regarding the dimensions, have any of your readers 
trustworthy notes to arrange such a discrepancy ? 

D. 








——$<—— 





TENDERS 
For new Jubilee Schools, Newgate-street. Mr, G, Searle | 
architect :— 





Brown ..... sesevebicssecessdiscsavareceves £7,120 0 0 
Lawrence 6,899 0 0 
NS SEES oe eer 6,796 0 0 
EINE <<a. cs ceaniancecnstisas ony weeeeunniin 6,700 0 0 
SPINNER © skceeidnctuanccvdbecaceecerteis 6,694 0 0 
Piper . 6,658 0 0 
REE Sa ere 6,310 0 0 
NIT USicictanenedinbinipandasssinsoncnes 6,086 0 0 
eee apbislninticauibgestinaaacitate 5,917 0 0 
BEFORE. cerecssercsneee 5,720 0 0 
For Hereford Improvements :— 
Marryatt ......... £26,000 0 0 
Rennie and Co. . 25,210 0 © 
Giles and Gaskel... 23,082 0 0 
W. Moxon (accepted) 22,468 0 0 


For erecting two houses in the East-India Doek-road, 
Limehouse, and alterations to an old house adjoining. 















Mr, Edward Salter, architect :— 

Leggo .....000 encenoenesesseosesessosiosos £1,413 0 0 

oe EEE 400 0 0 

NE aivesacstnteetitertitinesniidesses 1,383 0 0 

BORE RMOREN  cisececncticrnciscashsc00s 1,180 0 0 

Chapman... 1,090 0 0 

ENE phedeesnalaiesPoan isn cierbaesasscenye 8909 0 0 

Pascoe (accepted) ..........:0cceeee 847 0 0 
For erecting a villa, with stable, conservatory, &c. at 
Woodford, for Mr. J. H. Ebblewhite. Mr. J. Sheppard 
Scott, architect :— 

| Ville | Tet 
Gosling .. | £1,005 1 0 | £1,241 0 0 
Abel ..... 1,027 0 0 | 1,183.10 0 
EOMGD - stecvececese 897 0 0 1,151 0 0 
Scarborough 884 2 9 | 1,118:12 9 
mith .......0.. 827 0 0 | 1,042 0 0 
Burrows | 810 0 0 | 1,017 0 0 
Chapman } 793 0 0 | 1,008 0 0 
Hughes ,.... 61710 0 | 79116 0 
| 








[The lowest tenderer afterwards declined the contract ; 
and the architect protests “against the custom of & 
builder tendering for works who at the same time cannot 


‘ have any intention of executing the same.’’] 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

“@. 8"—" 5. 8." —"C. ML 1'— “EB. H.” —" 8.8." —" A Lady.”— 
“C. 1."—" G. 8.” (removal of the National Gallery is not deter- 
mined on).— “T. L. D.”—“ W. A.” —“J.C."—“ B. and E.”— 
“G. M. ©.” (Fleet-street). —“G. J.” —“G. W.” —“ H. H, P.”— 
“H.O. G."—" @, and L.”"—"8. G.r—" J. L."—" G. ©.” (thanks)— 
“A.C.” (a similar suggestion has been made). —“ H. H. P.”— 
“@. M. H."—" B. 8"—"G. 0" 7, Ho A. BB.“ EL LA” 
“J.J. 1k"—" A Bookseller.” —“ W. H.” — “J. B, B.”—“ G. H. RB.” 
tin type).—** F. and W.” 


“ Books and Addresses."—We re forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 





| NOTICE.— All communications respecting advertise- 
| ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 


| addressed to the Eprroz, and not to the Publisher, 
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